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STRAY THOUGHTS 



ON 



WEALTH AND ITS SOUECES. 



A SKETCH. 



There is no branch of knowledge that is less under- 
stood, less appreciated, or less cultivated than that 
of Political Economy. One would suppose that a 
science which teaches how wealth is to be acquired 
and increased would be a prominent one in men's 
thoughts and studies, since most of them are occu- 
pied with the task of augmenting their possessions 
and adding to their stores. 

But then political economy mainly concerns itself 
with the mode of increasing the aggregate wealth 
of a nation, whilst individuals have their own par- 
ticular mode of benefiting themselves, and are 
generally careless about the pecuniary well-being 
of the community, provided they themselves can 
manage to thrive. Individual interests are some- 
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2 Stray Thoughts 

times diametrically antagonistic to the general one, 
and men enrich themselves by methods that, if 
ordinarily pursued, would tend to impoverish the 
country. For instance, monopolies furnish means 
to a few of accumulating riches at the expense of 
the many, and every one denounces a monopolist as 
an invader of the rights of his fellow-men; but 
singularly enough when protection or its synonym, 
fair trade, is advocated, we find it now frequently 
received with acclamation by two different classes of 
people — those who do not understand its principle or 
those who hope to obtain unfair advantages to them- 
selves by its introduction. The granting of monopolies 
by Charles I. as a part of his assumed prerogative, 
cost him his head, and however outrageous may 
have been such a penalty, for a mere mistake in the 
estimate of his personal rights, yet even in this 
enlightened age people cannot or will not see that 
what is called protection seeks to confer as grievous 
a monopoly as could well be devised. 

Another diflSculty in the way of the study of 
political economy is that it is supposed to involve an 
intimate acquaintance with statistics, and nothing 
can be much more repulsive than the contemplation 
of such a task. Then again, considering the com- 
plicated interests of mankind, the diversity of 
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relations that subsists between tbe various classes 
of society — the theory of banking, of taxation, of 
stocks, shares, and exchaoges — all which, it is as- 
sumed, must be thoroughly sifted and understood, it 
is perhaps not surprising that men^s minds are not 
attracted to a science, in which, individually, they 
may deem they have no great interest, and which 
moreover they may think requires ao much labour 
and devotion to accurately comprehend. 

But many of these suggested difficulties are 
merely imaginary ones, and I venture to think that 
by a reduction of the matter to first principles, and 
by a series of plain propositions put into consecu- 
tive form, and divested of all the excrescences, by 
which on a first contemplation it seems to be en- 
cumbered, a better notion of the subject may be 
obtained than generaUy prevails. 

I propose, therefore, to take a small community 
of men, locate them on an hitherto uninhabited 
island, and isolate them at first from all communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. I, of course, 
furnish them at the beginning with the wherewithal 
to make a fair start in their new life, and then 
describe the course by which with proper industry 
and energy they may attain to considerable 
wealth. 

B 2 



4 Stray Thoughts 

I may then assume them to come into communi- 
cation and competition with other communities in 
somewhat similar circumstances to themselves, and 
trace them onward to further prosperity and opu- 
lence. 

But I wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
am not pretending to write a treatise on political 
economy. Neither do I arrogate to myself a claim 
to any fresh discovery, nor in fact to the enuncia- 
tion of anything new, either in theory or argument. 
All I seek to do is to afford, by familiar and apt 
illustration of economic principles, food for thought 
and reflection to those who have never thought or 
reflected on the subject before. 

Several of the axioms I lay down may be con- 
sidered trite and commonplace, and scarcely worth 
enforcing; no doubt there are many propositions 
that only require to be stated to ensure universal 
assent ; yet, taken singly and unconnected, they 
lead to little result. But when several kindred ones 
are combined, compared, and their mutual depend- 
ence upon one another made manifest, the process 
may be productive of very valuable conclusions. 
This view may be illustrated by referring to the 
component parts of a watch before they are put 
together. No one probably could look at them 
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without being struck by the delicate minuteness 
and exquisite finish of the springs, the chain, the 
wheels, and the pinions. But it would scarcely 
occur to any one, without foreknowledge, that they 
might be so combined as to form a machine that, 
by ordinary care, would, with wonderful accuracy, 
mark the time at any hour of the day or night for 
twenty or thirty years. 

If I should be charged with frequently repeating 
myself, my answer and excuse must be that whether 
my views are right or wrong, I am anxious at 
least that my meaning should be clearly understood. 
The same example used in dififerent connexions 
may be useful in establishing many various positions. 

Several of my deductions and conclusions may be 
entirely erroneous. These will be readily detected 
by those who have gone more deeply into economic 
science than I pretend to have done, and to their 
criticism and correction I freely submit myself. 

But before I enter into a description of my little 
community, and attend it on its voyage of discovery 
in pursuit of prosperity and fortune, I should like 
to say a few words on the subject of wealth — its 
nature, its sources, and its different phases. The 
term wealth is a very elastic, a very variable and 
indefinite one. The same thing may be very valu- 
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able in one condition, and utterly valueless in 
another. What may be of great use to one man, 
may be utterly useless to his neighbour. For 
instance, spectacles and eye-glasses, however ser- 
viceable to the many, would be of themselves 
valueless to the blind. One who could not read 
might just as well be without books as possess 
them. A merchant cast with a quantity of costly 
merchandise on a desert shore would be none the 
richer for his surroundings : he might perish for 
lack of nourishment in the midst of what, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be regarded as 
enormous wealth. 

Again, one who had a much larger stock of 
provisions on his hands than he could possibly con- 
sume would, if he had no clothing, die in the midst 
of a rigorous winter from cold. Another who had 
a vast superfluity of clothing would, if he were 
without food, starve from hunger. 

Now this evidently introduces into the definition 
of wealth, the attribute of exchangeability, or the 
power of parting with what we do not want for that 
which we may require, or wish to possess. For 
example, in the instances I have just put — if each 
man could have parted with his surplus to the other, 
both might have lived and prospered. 
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The sources of enjoyment are manifold^ and they 
operate differently on different individuals; and, 
moreover, there is this tendency in most of us, that 
what we have once vehemently desired, soon palls 
upon us when obtained, and we sigh for some new 
and untried means of gratification. 

The consequence of this is, that among all man- 
kind, the peer and the peasant, the rich and the 
poor, there is a constant, never-ending traffic car- 
ried on — a continuous interchange of commodities 
taking place, according to the requirements or the 
necessities of the various individuals. This ex- 
changing is effected by means of money, though 
the articles purchased by it are the main objects of 
desire. 

Wealth then may be safely defined to be that 
which gives its possessor a command over the w^ce^- 
sariesy the conveniences ^ and the luxuries of life ; but 
unless he had the power and opportunity of parting 
with what he does not require, for that which he 
may wish for, a large portion of his possessions 
become valueless to him. We see then that the 
principle of exchangeability is clearly included in 
the term Wealth. 

By necessaries I mean what is absolutely essen- 
tial to man's continued existence, and they comprise 
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in their most simple form, food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Conveniences include what, though not actually 
Necessary to us, yet still contribute materially to 
our comfort, or to the means of adding to our 
possessions j such as, for instance, chairs and tables 
— tools which save us much manual labour, carts 
and carriages which save both labour and time. 

We come then to luxuries^ which may be taken 
to be those things which tend merely to the gratifi- 
cation of the senses, the appetite, or the taste, 
without the slightest other real utility to the pos- 
sessor or the world, except that the desire to 
possess them may stimulate people to work and 
labour, and so contribute to the substantial wealth 
of the community. I use the word substantial in a 
modified sense, because although works of art, for 
instance, may benefit a nation by civilizing and 
refining it — however they may enrich the individual 
who executes them — they do not in the slightest 
degree add anything to the productive capabilities 
of the general society. They have an exchangeable 
value, if a market can be found for them ; but how- 
ever many hands they may pass through, neither 
they nor the thing which is exchanged for them 
involve any increase in their respective worth. 

Among luxuries (merely to give examples) may 
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be classed such things as precious stones, sculp- 
tures, paintings — ^as well as expensive wines and 
other objects which merely please the palate, as 
distinguished from those which contribute to the 
sustenance of the individual. It may be mentioned, 
however, here that many of the things usually con- 
sidered as portions of a man's wealth may partake 
of the character of both conveniences and luxuries. 
For instance, a carved ebony table would not be 
really more useful than a common deal one. A 
richly chased goblet would not be more useful to 
drink out of than an ordinary delft one. As far as 
mere utility went they would be upon an equality ; 
yet there might be an enormous difEerence in their 
respective money values, where there was an open 
market for their disposal. But the article and the 
money paid for it would merely change hands, and 
there would be no more real value in the com- 
munity than before. To possess the superior piece 
of workmanship might please a sentiment or a 
taste ; but in the possession of one, or of a succes* 
sion of owners, it would do no more. Assuming it 
to be an heir-loom, which could not be parted with, 
it would only remain to be looked at, and hundreds 
of people might have the same pleasure in that 
respect as the proprietor himself. 

In the same way it may be said that our open 
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parks and museums afford as much amusement aud 
pleasure to the public as to those who own them. 
They could scarcely be said to be the source of 
wealth to those whose actual property they might 
be. But call the right or title what we will, this 
consideration illustrates the difference between mar- 
ketable and unmarketable value. 

A wealthy man then means one who has more or 
less extensive property, a large portion of which he 
does not require for his own use, but which he has 
the means of exchanging for other property, or 
means of enjoyment, that he has a necessity or a 
fancy for. 

It is said that none of us want to part with our 
money, but yet we are hourly and daily spending it 
with the view of obtaining more gratification than 
we should get by its retention in our purses. 

If we were to keep it perpetually locked up in a 
chest — for all available service it would be to us — 
it might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. 

But the fact must never be lost sight of that 
this bartering and exchanging, this buying and 
selUng, add nothing, in themselves, to the wealth 
of a community. They stimulate production by in- 
ducing some to produce what others may require. 
They constitute the machinery by which wealth 
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may be distributed and indirectly augmented ; but, 
as I have said, they add nothing to the value of the 
articles exchanged, since what one man gains, the 
other loses. 

With regard to the relation of money to wealth, 
I shall dwell on this subsequently ; but I may say 
here that all buying and selling is mere bartering 
one thing for another. If you buy com with money, 
you buy money with the corn ; and the one is just 
as much a commodity as the other. However 
obvious this truth may be when stated, it is a much 
more important proposition than may at first appear, 
as I hope may be seen hereafter. 

It is with nations precisely as it ' is with indi- 
viduals : trade and commerce, per 8e, have no eflFect 
in increasing the value of the goods exchanged. Still, 
one country may have peculiar facilities for yielding 
or forming one species of things, while another may 
be singularly prolific in developing a different kind 
of produce which the first may require. The result, 
where there is unrestricted intercourse, would natu- 
rally be that each would produce more than it 
required for its own consumption, of what it could 
so advantageously create, in order that it might 
obtain from the other that of which that other had 
a profusion, and though there would be no increase 
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in either of the commodities exchanged, the trans- 
actions might very much tend to furnish a means 
of increase, as we shall see by and by. 

But in any way it is easy to perceive that the 
two countries would be largely benefited by each 
obtaining what it might otherwise be in need of, 
either in the shape of necessaries, conveniences, or 
luxuries. 

What, then, is the real origin of the world^s 
wealth, viewing it with reference to the progressive 
increase of property and possessions from year to 
year. It is palpable that there is an enormous con- 
sumption and waste of valuable produce going on 
continuously. Yet, notwithstanding this destruc- 
tion, we possess infinitely more riches than existed 
in the earlier stages of mankind. 

Since the creation it might perhaps startle us to 
find that successive generations of men and animals 
have consumed and destroyed as much in bulk as 
would equal the substance of the earth itself. Of 
course, when I use the word destroyed, I do not 
mean it as an equivalent to ^^ annihilated,^^ because we 
know that no particle of matter, however it may be 
changed in form, is really lost to us. I only mean 
that what was once wealth, and had a specific value, 
is changed into something valueless and useless. 
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commercially or otherwise, although by the combined 
operations of nature and the energies of man the 
most worthless and noxious things may form the 
elements of future utility and wealth, and so con- 
tribute to the necessities, the comforts, and even 
become the source of luxuries to mankind. 

Now if this vast increase in opulence may be truly 
asserted, how has it been brought about? Evi- 
dently by that part of created things that possesses 
vitality, and is thus capable of reproduction. Eocks, 
stones, the solid earth will not increase and grow. 
Neither a pebble nor a diamond can multiply itself ; 
they will remain the same for all time, except by 
mechanical or chemical action in some way exercised 
towards them. Their form may be changed, but they 
cannot reproduce themselves. But all things that 
have life — men and other animals, plants, trees, 
vegetables — have the faculty of propagating them- 
selves, and are capable of reproducing a large number 
of their own species, and it is worthy of remark, as 
evidence of providential design, that the lowest 
classes in the scale of vitality — those which are sub- 
servient to the wants and necessities of the higher 
ones — ^have in general by far the greater power of 
reproducing their kind, so that there may be less 
chance of failure in that which may be essential to 
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the existence of the superior grades. For instance, 
there is a limit, though an uncertain and undefined 
one, to the procreation of children, both as to 
number and time. That limit is far less applicable 
in the case of most domestic animals, while the seeds 
of plants and fruit will reproduce at the rate of a 
hundredfold. 

We may then safely assume that the condition of 
vitality is the primary source of that which produces 
the increased wealth of mankind. There can be no 
other principle or example of increase — of the 
recuperation of that which has been destroyed. It 
is pretty clear, too, that men were intended from 
the beginning to work and toil for their subsistence. 
Omnipotence might, if it had so pleased, have caused 
the earth spontaneously to bring forth all the neces- 
saries and luxuries that human beings might require 
for their existence or enjoyment, and in such abun- 
dance that they might have them for the mere seek- 
ing: but then there would be no scope for the 
employment of those faculties with which they are 
endowed^ and which must have been implanted in 
them for some special purpose. 

Men differ essentially from the lower animals in 
this respect, that whatever is necessary for the con- 
tinued well-being of the latter, and for the fulfil- 
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ment of their destiny, was provided for them with 
a lavish hand in the spontaneous and luxuriant 
vegetation with which the particular region in which 
they were placed abounded. They were not gifted 
in general, as superior intellects are, with foresight 
to perceive that their present store of food might be 
exhausted, and that it might be necessary to pro- 
vide in time for its renewal. What they required 
was plentifully supplied to them by the teeming 
woods and plains, and by the copious streams that 
rushed down from the hills. There was no need of 
cultivation, nor for any labour, to ensure a supply 
of what their appetites might demand. 

Moreover, they were given natural instincts which 
sufficiently instructed them in choosing that species 
of food which was best adapted to their peculiar 
physical conformation, with reference to health and 
longevity. 

Nature, too, without any exertion of their own, 
gave them, according to circumstances, warmer 
clothing in the shape of wool and fur in winter, 
while the foliage of spreading trees afforded them 
shelter from the piercing rays of the sun in summer. 

There is again this striking peculiarity about 
them, that the food which they eat and drink, their 
means of enjoyment, their sources of pleasure and 
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pain — in fact, their culture and civilization, if I may 
use the expression — were in general precisely the 
same probably at the creation as they are now. 

This may be fairly accounted for by the fact that 
they have no language, and this circumstance would 
deprive them of all means of organization for the 
improvement of their condition, even if it were other- 
wise susceptible of advancement. No doubt they 
have limited means of communication with one 
another — of the nature of which we know nothing — 
but it merely resolves itself into one of those instincts 
which were bestowed upon them for the purpose of 
satisfying their immediate needs. Everything tends 
to show that the lower animals were intended to be 
subservient to the wants and requirements of man. 

Probably in the very early period of the world 
men too were in much the same condition as the 
brutes in regard to their means of subsistence ; they 
lived at first on berries and the wild animals they 
killed, and whose skins supplied them with cloth- 
ing, but they were imbued with higher aspira- 
tions, and were endowed with the desires and the 
means of augmenting the enjoyments and comforts 
of life, and they would thus make speedy progress 
towards comparative civilization. 

Now assuming that it was part of the original 
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design that man shoald toil and labour^ it is difficult 
to imagine a more effectual mode of carrying fcliis 
out than by rendering those things that were most 
necessary to his actual existence speedily perishable. 
Meat, bread, fruit, vegetables, very rapidly decay, and 
perpetual labour and exertion are required to repro- 
duce them. We cannot eat corn nor feed upon cattle 
as such, though we do partially live on the product 
which each furnishes. It is true, com can be stored, 
fruit may be preserved, and cattle may live for a 
time ; but even then they require labour to prepare, 
keep, and properly tend them. 

It is, however, enough for my purpose to point 
out that the most pressing of our necessities, namely, 
food in general, decays more quickly than other 
things which, though essential to our well-being, are 
not so indispensable as the former. It would be 
obviously useless therefore to produce at any one 
time more perishable food than could be consumed 
within a given period, and thus arises the necessity 
for never-ceasing labour, in order to secure a con- 
tinuous supply. It may be urged that only a few 
people, comparatively, are employed in producing 
the actual necessaries of life. But it must be remem- 
bered that the rest must resort to toil and exertion 
in order to produce other things which may tempt 
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the cultivators of tlie soil to part with a portion of 
their food in exchange for them. 

Now it may fairly be asked — if what we call 
wealth depends on the continuous reproduction of 
what in itself is perishable^ and therefore cannot be 
long hoarded up, by what process do we go on con- 
stantly increasing it ? The answer is simple. All 
realized property is in truth mere stored up labour, 
or, in other words, it represents the food and other 
necessaries that the labourer has consumed in pro- 
ducing or manufacturing it. The food has been used 
up, but it survives in the thews and sinews of the 
worker ; his labour is exhausted, but it survives in 
the article, whatever it may be, upon which that 
labour has been expended. 

The result of the operation then is this, the 
labourer is in the same, probably in a better, con- 
dition than when he began, and he is ready to begin 
again. He has been nourished and supported 
during the time, by the necessaries (or what is the 
same thing, money to purchase them) with which 
his employer has supplied him j while the employer 
has exchanged those necessaries which were perish- 
able, and were useless to him personally, for a thing 
which would be more or less durable and permanent, 
and which must of course tend to his gratification. 
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or he would not have entered into the transaction. 
And this in its simplest form may serve as an exem- 
plification of the principle on which wealth is 
founded. 

If mankind could exist without food and other 
necessaries^ and men still retained their energy 
and habits of industry, they could only employ their 
time in forming articles of convenience and luxury, 
each using his skill in producing what might be 
enjoyable by others, in order that he might exchange 
it for those products of theirs that might afford 
pleasure to Aim, and so there would be an ever- 
increasing accumulation of property as time went 
on. 

On the contrary, if, constituted as we are — com- 
pelled to toil for our subsistence, the soil were 
so churlish as, with all our exertions, to produce no 
more than was sufficient to furnish us with the 
actual necessaries of life, upon which employment 
every one must be engaged, there would be neither 
time nor opportunity for the creation of any adjuncts 
to our comfort or our luxury, and there could be 
no accumulation of what is called property. 

But we are subject to neither of these conditions. 
The earth is so teeming and prolific that if the 
need existed and other occupations were relin- 
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quished, we might raise infinitely more of what con- 
stitutes the mere means of living than we do now. 

Besides, what one country cannot produce easily in 
the shape of aliment, another can, and this suggests 
the immense advantage of a free intercourse among 
the various nations of the globe. Cattle are 
slaughtered in Australia and in South America for 
the sake of their hides, or fat to be used as tallow, and 
vast quantities of meat are wasted, which might • 
otherwise serve as sustenance for starving popula- 
tions in other parts of the world. Com grows in 
Western America in wonderful abundance, almost 
spontaneously, or at least with the exercise of very 
little manual labour, and the ingenuity of man is 
taxed to find means of profitably transporting it 
to distant regions which require it — such as ours, 
where the available soil has become less fertile, 
and is in a measure exhausted. 

At all events the fecundity of the earth generally is 
so great that a comparatively small section of man- 
kind may suffice to furnish actual necessaries for all 
the rest. These latter are therefore set free to shape 
and form other products of fixed and otherwise non- 
generative materials into what may be useful or 
material to mankind. Clay may be turned into 
bricks, bricks into houses; wood may be shaped 
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into furniture; stone into monuments and temples. 
Iron may be made into tools and implements of all 
kinds. All these would be more or less durable, and 
while in that condition they would in fact constitute 
the wealth of each succeeding generation. To sum 
up the argument. Nature supplies us almost gratui- 
tously, as far as the exertions of all mankind are 
concerned, with the necessaries of life. These cannot 
be stored in specie, because they are, in general, 
perishable ; but they can be stored in the result by 
the products of the labour which this boon of 
nature supports and nourishes during the period 
of their formation. 

The money value of a thing roughly stated must 
ordinarily be regulated by the quantity of labour, 
or, in other words, the quantity of food and other 
necessaries consumed by the labourer while pro- 
ducing it j but it is not affected, as is often erro- 
neously supposed, by any temporary variation in 
the price of that labour. Wages depend in general 
on a totally different principle, namely, on the 
amount of capital in proportion to the quantity of 
labour in the market, as will be seen further on. 
Whether more or less is paid for that labour does 
not in the slightest degree affect the money price of 
goods. 
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But of course there may be faucy prices, which 
have nothing to do with the mere cost of produc- 
tion, but depend on the rarity of the particular 
article, or the diflBculty and perhaps impossibility by 
any amount of toil of multiplying it. Precious 
stones, old coins, ancient statuary, valuable by reason 
of their scarcity or antiquity, may be mentioned as 
examples of the class. 

Another matter in connexion with this subject it 

may be important to refer to. 

It by no means follows that those things which 
are most useful, and even essential, are most valuable 
in a monetary point of view. Otherwise air and 
water would be the most costly of all products, for 
we could only live for a few minutes without the 
one, and but for a short time without the other, and 
this again illustrates the difference between inter- 
changeable or commercial value, and one which, 
though supremely important in our vital economy, 
cannot in general be estimated in figures or in coin. 

To render a resort to any siich standard available, 
we need a commodity of necessity or utility, of which 
some people have a superabundance and others a 
deficiency, and this can only be said of things of 
which, taking the whole community together, there 
is a limited supply. 
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Now air and water are among the exceptions to 
the rule I have before referred to, that those things 
which are most essential to the continuance of our 
being we must needs toil and labour to obtain. 

But these two requisites, among others, are given 
to us in such profusion, under ordinary circumstances, 
that no one can require to prepare them for himself, 
or to buy them from any one else. It is true that 
air may become vitiated, or water may be dangerously 
scarce in particular localities. Purer air or a supply 
of water may then command a price, but it would 
mainly consist of the labour spent in remedying 
these evils. The sand of the sea-shore we look upon 
as almost valueless where it is originally cast, but 
if it is required in the midland counties it may have 
there a considerable money value, and that would 
mean the cost of the labour of collecting and convey- 
ing it across the country. 

But I am only dealing with general principles, 
and unless I desire to illustrate a particular position 
I trouble myself little about exceptions, although 
there are few general principles without them. 

How is it then that we get air, for instance, 
in such abundance without any exertion of our 
own. 

In the first place, had we to provide air for our- 
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selves, the slightest delay in the operation would be 
fatal. 

We may live for a long time without food, and 
during that period we are warned to seek it. In 
the other case, a few seconds might constitute the 
diflTerence between life and death. 

Again, air and water are as necessary to the brute 
creation as they are to mankind, and as I have en- 
deavoured to show. Providence has bestowed actual 
necessaries much more lavishly and spontaneously 
upon them than upon man. 

Moreover, air and water exercise vast influence 
over most things, both animate and inanimate in 
the creation. We take them as special gifts be- 
stowed equally on rich and poor, and which we have 
no need to waste our energies in procuring for 
ourselves. 

I have already used the word capital, and although 
it will be more fully referred to and explained fur- 
ther on, it is right that I should expend a few words 
upon it here. 

However exuberant and fertile a soil may be, 
Nature requires time for her operations to be carried 
out. 

If we could get corn the day after we had sown 
the seed, or if a sapling could give fruit the day 
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after it was planted, it is clear that the law which 
necessitates a resort to labour would be partially 
annulled. 

The seed may reproduce itself manifold, but 
before it comes to maturity much labour must be 
expended in its cultivation, and much time must 
be consumed before it is developed into food. 
Durinsf this time those who cultivate it must be 
nourished and supported, and this can only be from 
that which was previously realized, saved and stored 
in the past, in the shape of food or of other pro- 
perty in exchange for which food, &c., may be 
obtained. 

Then there is the mill, the plant, the machinery, 
the tools. All these must have been the result of 
thrift and the storing up of what remained uncon- 
sumed of past production. 

Now that which goes to support and maintain the 
labourer or workman while he is bringing his work 
to perfection is called capital ; and the more of it 
that exists in any particular country, the richer of 
course in general will the community be, and the 
better ofE will be the working classes who are fed 
and supported by it. Nothing can be more men- 
dacious than the assertion that there is a natural 
antagonism between capital and labour. There are 
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always bad advisers in the world, who find their 
account in flattering the worst passions of the 
multitude, and in leading them astray from the path 
of contented industry. 

It may be that capitalists as well as workmen 
may sometimes seek to obtain a larger share of 
their joint gain than is quite consistent with equity ; 
but that unfair attempt would soon correct itself. 
The relative proportion between the profits of the 
capitalist and the wages of the labourer is regulated 
by a law far beyond the control of either master or 
man, I have before said that the money value of 
the article manufactured is not in geneal affected 
by either, but that price is fixed acpording to the 
quantum of labour bestowed upon it, and not upon, 
the sum that is paid for it. Price is ruled by a law 
of its own j profits and wages have one between 
them, and it decrees that each shall depend upon 
the relation of the amount of capital to the amount 
of labour in the market. Competition would soon 
repress any transgression of nature's ordinances in 
this respect. 

There is no better established proposition in 
political economy than this, that the wages of labour 
and the profits of capital come out of one single 
fund which consists of the surplus of sale value left. 
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after all other expense and outlay of production have 
been allowed for. The price of the manufactured 
goods depends mainly upon that expense and out- 
lay. The surplus — a totally diflferent thing — ^is to 
be appropriated exclusively to the profits of capital 
and to wages. The question is how is this to be 
divided between them. The solution of this pro- 
blem entirely depends, as the money value of most 
other things depends, upon demand and supply. It is 
clear that when there is a larger quantity of goods in 
the market than the public exigencies require, the 
price of those goods will fall. If, on the contrary, 
there is less than can accommodate the normal wants 
of individuals, their market value will rise. Now 
capital and labour are in this respect subject to 
precisely the same conditions. If the labour market 
is suddenly overstocked in relation to the capital 
that is to employ it, there are more labourers con- 
tending for the same aggregate amount of that 
capital in the shape of wages than before, and they 
will compete with one another by reducing their 
demands for remuneration. Assume, on the other 
hand, that capital has largely increased, with fewer 
labourers to bid for it, there must necessarily be a 
larger competition amongst the capitalists for labour, 
wages will inevitably rise, and the profits of the capi- 
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talists willas surely be reduced. If a certain fixedsum 
is to be divided between two parties, where one of 
them gets more, the other must obviously get less. 
The proof that an increase of wages must come out of 
profits, and reduce them, may be a little diversified 
in this way. I assume that where there is a glut of 
anything in the market, that is, where there are 
more sellers than buyers, the moneypriceof that thing 
must fall ; it becomes of less value to its particular 
owner, that is to say, his profit on the sale is lessened. 
Just in the same way, when there is a large redun- 
dance of capital, it becomes of less value, in the sense 
that it is less productive to its possessors. Each of 
them has a greater amount of competition to contend 
against than when capital was scarcer, and he must 
needs embark his funds in less profitable invest-, 
ments than he did before. Just as in a crowded 
room every one must content himself with a more 
limited space than when it was only moderately full. 
If then it be conceded that profits fall as wages rise, 
and vice versa, and that any variation must result 
from a change in the ratio that the amount of 
capital bears to the supply of labour, it follows that 
profits and wages will continue much the same as 
long as that ratio continues, and that no individual 
of either class could have any power to alter it. 
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If an employer sought arbitrarily to reduce wages, 
that he might augment his profits, and was really 
successful in his attempt for a time, other floating 
capital, of which there is always a vast amount 
ready to be invested in any speculation that is- 
likely to turn out extra remunerative, would at 
once rush into the particular trade, and by competi- 
tion speedily reduce his profits to their normal level. 
He would soon discover how futile had been the 
attempt, and his regret at his folly would not be 
mitigated by finding that he had been the means 
of introducing into that trade a large number of 
competitors who would manage to divide with him 
in future the legitimate gains that were once all his 
own, 

A kindred fallacy pervades the minds of many 
who only regard these matters superficially. It is 
often assumed that if manufacturers were to pay 
higher wages to their workmen, they might easily 
recoup themselves for the difierence, by adding it 
on to the price of their goods ; but I trust I have 
already shown that the sellers of this kind of pro- 
perty have substantially no more power of deciding 
what shall be their selling price than their cus- 
tomers have. 

There is always — at any one period of time — a 
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fixed and recognized rate of the profits of capital, 
and an eqoally settled rate of the wages of work- 
men, varying, of course, with the amount of skill, 
experience, or intelligence required in any parti- 
cular trade or occupation ; and any attempt to in- 
terfere with these would, as I have said before, be 
simply to invite a ruinous competition. Employers 
will always take care not to give a higher rate of 
wi^es than the current one, or it would interfere 
with the sale of their goods if they were bent on 
reaping the current profit. 

If they could put an increased price on goods to 
compensate for increased wages, they might as well 
add a further sum for the purpose of augmenting 
their own gains. The inevitable result would be 
that they would be undersold by their rivals, and 
their stock would remain upon their hands until 
they had arrived at a sounder appreciation of their 
own interests. 

What would be the result of all the grocers in a 
particular locality combining and agreeing to put a 
higher price upon their wares than the ordinary 
one. Why, that enterprising grocers from distant 
neighbourhoods would invade their domain, and 
by underselling them, speedily take away their 
custom. 
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If then a few manufacturers or producers were 
to put an exorbitant price upon their productions, 
we see how speedily competition would defeat them. 
If it were possible to conceive such an unanimity 
in unreason that all should combine to sell their 
goods at an unnecessarily dear rate, the price of all 
merchandise would of course be increased ; the result 
of this would be that the incomes of individuals 
would not bear the strain, a less quantity of goods 
would be purchased, and the manufacturer would 
be no better off than before. If he gained on each 
individual transaction he would lose by the number 
of transactions being reduced. 

Take the case of the omnibus and steam-boat 
companies. At the fares they charge now they 
make an infinitely larger amount of profit than 
they made when the charge was much higher. 
Multitudes of people use this mode of transit now 
who never thought of using it before. Were the 
directors again to increase the fares to a threefold 
sum they would probably reduce the number of 
passengers to one tenth of what it is now. 

I hope then I have made it manifest that the 
outcry on the part of working men against capital 
in general is about as suicidal a one as they could 
adopt. Even if they were the victims, temporarily, 
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of some injustice, the worst possible mode of 
resisting it would be to resort to those violent 
measures which are often recommended and event 
forced upon them by their factious, interested ad- 
visers. Strikes and turn-outs are infinitely more 
disastrous in their results to the workmen than they 
are to their employers. The latter suffer, no doubt, 
by the loss of the return which their invested funds 
ought to afford them. Their capital becomes in the 
end lessened ; they must live upon it. Consump- 
tion is still going on, and there is no reproduction 
of that which is consumed; and in this way the 
labourer also suffers indirectly, for the funds which 
were to supply him with work are so far reduced. 

But he of course injures himself still more by 
being compelled to consume his savings in support- 
ing himself during the time he remains idle, or he 
sacrifices his independence by living on the mise- 
rable pittance doled out to him by the charitable 
contributions of others who are more prosperous, 
though equally misguided with himself. It may be 
necessary sometimes to withstand the sordid at- 
tempts of employers to reduce wages below their 
proper level, but strikes are much more frequently 
entered upon at the dictation of one of the working 
classes themselves, who lives at ease upon their 
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alleged grievances, and profits by the misery he is 
continually lamenting. 

I have said that the mission of man in this world 
is to toil and labour for his subsistence. But it may 
be fairly urged that if this is so, the behests of 
Providence have not been carried out in the case of 
people with large fortunes, who are thus supposed 
to rebel against Divine oi*dinances. It is this sort 
of feeling that begets in the toiler an idea that 
some people are favoured by Providence in the dis- 
tribution of the good things of this life, and that 
wealth is often bestowed where it is least deserved 
— that, in fact, the poor are compelled to labour to 
support the rich in the indulgence of their pleasures 
and their fancies ; and this further absurd deduc- 
tion is often made by those who know no better, 
though frequently encouraged to make it by those 
who do — that what they conceive to be the charms 
and delights of life are entirely created by their 
labour, and that they ought to be considered the 
sole and actual producers of that which confers 
upon the rich their various means of enjoyment. 
Just as well might the masons who sawed and 
placed the blocks of stone upon one another at the 
building of St. Paulas, claim the credit of having 
erected that magnificent pile ; or a working tailor 
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to whom clotli was delivered to be turned into ct 
suit of clothes, claim the suit when completed, on 
the ground that it was his handiwork. It is true 
that the mason and the tailor were necessary to 
produce the respective results, but where would 
they have been without the capitalist who supplied 
the materials and their subsistence during the 
operation. At the risk of repetition, I must remind 
the reader that the capitalist who employs a work- 
man to exercise his calling and his skill for wages 
in the manufacture of any articles, loses the value 
of the necessaries with which he has supplied the 
artificer while engaged on his work ; ilmi property 
or value is utterly lost to him, but he gets for it in 
exchange what he of course considers more than an 
equivalent; the workman gets his share of the 
advantage of the transaction in the wages that are 
paid to him; and he deems himself benefited by 
the bargain, or he would not have entered into it. 
True, the owner gets the article when made, but 
then he had the value of it at the commenc0ment of 
the contract, and must necessarily be entitled to 
retain it at the end. The workman owned nothing 
except his prospective labour; why should he be 
better off, beyond the wages that paid him for that 
labour 7 It is he that has eaten up and consumed 
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the amount of capital with which the employer has 
furnished him. Surely it is but just and reasonable 
that he should replace it. Had it not been for this 
little store which the employer possessed, he might 
have been without work and without food. 

Conceive a state of things where no capital of any 
kind existed; where nothing had been saved or 
stored by any individual from the bounteous pro- 
ducts, or the results of them, that Providence had 
lavished on mankind. There could be no employ- 
ment of one man by another, for there would be 
nothing wherewith to remunerate the employe. It 
is true that one species of labour might be con- 
tracted for in exchange for another ; but this could 
be but an uncertain promise, to be fulfilled in future, 
and might be broken in the end. Capital, or the 
funds saved by former industry and frugality, is the 
very foundation of the comfort and prosperity of the 
labouring man who begins the world with nothing. 
He ought to look upon it as his greatest blessing, 
instead of regarding it with suspicion and distrust, 
and seeking to diminish it with a sort of half- 
concealed, foolish instinct of wishing to reduce its 
possessors to a level with himself. In envying what 
he assumes to be the happiness and prosperity of the 
wealthy, he loses sight of the fact that the more 
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riches men have accumulated, the larger is the share 
of it that he secures to himself. It must never be 
forgotten that large possessions which enable a man 
to remain idle, or at least, assure to him an immunity 
from manual toil, are after all mere hoarded labour, 
which really means the hoarded food and other 
necessaries that have supported the worker during 
the time that he was completing the subject-matter 
of this wealth. Its possessor or those from wkom 
he legitimatety derived it must by their heads or 
their hands, by their industry and their thrift have 
stored up for future use, more of the aggregate pro- 
ducts of the soil or that which would purchase 
them, than others of their fellows had done. They 
might, in so doing, have acted selfishly, with a view 
of exempting themselves at a future period from the 
necessity of working, or perhaps with the natural 
desire of placing their progeny in the same position ; 
but whatever the motive might be, there can be no 
doubt that it would tend materially to the advantage 
of the whole community. They inight have been 
content with satisfying their own needs or their 
pleasures for the moment. They might have yielded 
themselves up to a life of ease and luxury, and have 
been satisfied to die, leaving no property behind 
them. But they chose to work on, and by con- 
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tinued perseverance and industry, to add yearly to 
their stores a large amount of wealth which would 
serve not only to benefit their descendants, but 
would in ordinary course almost necessarily be em- 
ployed in the support of future labour. 

Those who view these things without bestowing 
much thought beyond the surface, are wont to 
assume that a millionaire is the sole enjoyer of the 
property he possesses ; and that by the expenditure 
of his income on his own pleasures, so much is 
wasted of the aggregate wealth of the country. 
There cannot be a more egregious fallacy. However 
wealthy a man may be, he cannot consume personally 
a larger amount of actual necessaries than one of 
his own dependants ; and remember that what he 
does consume is the only actual loss the community 
sustains through him. The rest of his income is 
consumed or eaten up by those whom he employs 
in various capacities. It is true that what he eats 
and drinks and wears may be richer and more 
expensive in quality ; but the excess would be very 
trifling amid the general expenditure of capital or 
income ; and even here some people must be em- 
ployed, nourished, and supported by his funds, in 
providing this very excess. 

Let me assume that a man has a spending power 
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equal to 1 00,000 Z. a year, and then trace how, ac- 
cording to probabilities, he would dispose of it- 
The chances are that it would all be paid away in 
the course of a year to agents, tradesmen, servants, 
and workmen of all kinds; and each of these would, 
in his turn, pay away his earnings to others, whose 
goods or services he requires ; these again would 
do the same thing, and so on. Every one would 
gain something to himself out of that large fortune, 
and thus a multitude of persons would be supplied 
with employment (which means nourishment and 
comforts) by the accumulated wealth of one indi- 
vidual. 

If he were a prudent man, he would so utilize his 
property as to secure the same income for every 
succeeding year, and this could only be brought 
about by the process of reproduction, the result of 
the labour of those whom he employed. But if he 
were recouped for all he had laid out or paid away, 
the same might be said of all the numerous people 
through whose hands the money had filtered ; they 
too had been maintained probably in comfort during 
the year, and would find themselves at the end of it 
at least as well off as they were at the beginning. 

But let us suppose that this wealthy capitalist was 
not a prudent man, and we shall find that there 
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would be very little diflFerence in the result. We 
have heard of late years of persons with a rent-roll 
or an income far exceeding the figure I have above 
mentioned, who, by their recklessness, extravagance, 
and luxury have frittered away their fortunes, until 
they have become bankrupts and beggars, and a 
foolish outcry has been raised against them that 
they have injured the public by wasting and anni- 
hilating funds which ought to have gone to the 
support of honest industry. They may be justly 
blamed and denounced for their folly, but they are 
probably the only suflferers, and it may be that the 
substance of their former wealth is as existent and 
as great as ever ; the only dilEerence is that it has 
got into other hands, and possibly into such as will 
make a much better use of it ; but of this, the public, 
at all events, have no reason to complain. 

Of course there is a great diflFerence between what 
is called productive and unproductive labour. Dig- 
ging a deep hole in the ground, with no other object 
than that of filling it up again, is an instance of the 
latter. It is simply a waste of time and of food, 
for the labourer must eat. and drink while he does 
it ; but the toil of sinking a well in a parched soil is 
productive labour, for it survives in the means it 
aflfords of irrigating the earth, and rendering it per- 
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haps much more fertile in the future. All these 
principles will, I hope, be further illustrated when I 
come to speak of my little colony, and start it into 
life and action. This I now propose to enter upon. 

But in doing so I must be allowed to make many 
assumptions, and to lay down many conditions, 
before I send it forth to try its fortune in a hitherto 
unknown land, and I want its precise position to be 
clearly understood from the beginning, so that the 
change from what it then was, to that to which it 
might eventually be brought, may be more easily 
traced and followed out. It must be stated that 
the numbers and figures, whether of men or things 
with reference to my general illustrations, are quite 
arbitrary, and have no regard to the due proportion 
between them and other matters with which they 
may be connected. I wish to dwell on natural laws 
and principles — quite regardless of facts — still less 
do I predict inevitable results. I am only desirous 
of reducing the subject to its simplest elements, and 
to rid it of all extraneous topics which might other- 
wise hamper and complicate its consideration. 

I will suppose, then, twenty men of average 
intelligence, but with varied capacities, located upon, 
an island, and far removed from any communication 
with the outer world. The new territory shall be 
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of extent sufficient, when fairly apportioned amongst 
them, to give ample scope for the exercise of their 
energies and faculties, in their endeavours to im- 
prove their condition. It shall be sufficiently fertile 
to produce by cultivation and industry not only 
whatever may be necessary for the subsistence and 
well-being of the new-comers, but also what may 
contribute to the conveniences, comforts, and 
pleasures of life. 

I mean, therefore, at the outset, to give them 
wherewithal to supply not only their immediate 
necessities, but also what would be requisite for 
their future subsistence during the time that their 
efforts for providing for themselves were maturing. 
I have already partially referred to that stage of the 
world's career when men were in the condition of 
aborigines and had to seek nourishment from the 
spontaneous productions of the soil. I wish it to 
be understood that my small society has had all the 
advantages of civilization, and that they go forth as 
emigrants constantly do, to tempt fortune in a new 
and untried land. And I may add that I leave out 
at present all reference to an increase of population, 
because family considerations would interfere with 
the simplicity of a mere abstract discussion as to 
how wealth may be promoted and maintained. 
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I propose, therefore, endowing each of the 
emigrants with property which would cost in the 
country they had left the sum of lOOZ., so that they 
all start on equally fair conditions. Their future 
prosperity would much depend upon how each lOOZ. 
had been laid out. I need hardly say it would be 
absurd to take any large portion of it in money. 
There would be no one to buy of, except their com- 
panions, and this would be a mere exchange, adding 
nothing to the joint stock of the company. 

Costly furniture, expensive household utensils, 
jewellery, or other mere ornaments would of coarse 
be of no avail, if forming any portion of the lOOZ. 
outlay ; they would be absorbing a portion of the 
money that might be much better employed. Their 
stock should mainly consist of that which, though 
more or less consumable, might with care and 
industry be reproduced. 

Food would of course be the first consideration. 
Seeds, plants, a few cattle, sheep and poultry, two 
or three horses and mares \ clothes to cover them ; 
materials for building huts to shelter them, tools, 
implements, &c., all these would be essential, for 
though these latter are not reproductive of them- 
selves, they would materially aid in reproduction. 
But everything they invested money in should be the 
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plainest and cheapest of its kind, consistently with 
use and service for the future. 

A portion of their capital (for this would be its 
proper designation) must necessarily consist of 
money, by which I mean coin. I need scarcely 
suggest that a bank-note or bill, however useful 
elsewhere, would, if it were taken as a part of the 
1 OOZ., be of no possible value here. It would be 
mere waste paper to its possessor, unless the biU 
were drawn on one of his comrades, and if he paid 
it, his lOOZ. worth of property would be lessened by 
precisely the amount of the bill. 

Notes and bills are serviceable by providing an 
easy mode of transferring debts. They are the 
mere shadowy representatives of a certain amount 
of coin in other people^s pockets, but the value of 
that coin is assuredly not doubled by writing or 
printing anything on a worthless piece of paper. 

In general, a system of paper currency is regai'ded 
as an indication of poverty on the part of the nation 
that resorts to it extensively. It suggests that that 
nation cannot afford to purchase the metal that 
would be requisite to turn into coin, and is obliged 
to adopt a cheaper mode of providing for the cir- 
culation of wealth. 

And at all events in a highly-taxed country it 
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might not be expedient or safe to impose further 
imposts upon the population. Paper is cheaper 
than gold and silver, and where a paper currency is 
general, it is made compulsory on the inhabitants to 
receive it in payment of their debts. It is, however, 
for the moat part at a discount, that is to say, its 
interchangeable value is less than its nominal one, 
and the reason is obvious ; people prefer to have 
cash in hand to trusting to the indebtedness of 
others, however respectable or responsible those 
others may be, and although the most unstable 
governments usually guarantee the ultimate pay- 
ment of their notes, they almost invariably omit to 
say when the payment shall be made. But govern- 
ment guarantees are not always to be relied on. 
Foreigners cannot, at all events, be expected to put 
full confidence in them. It is true, with us in 
England, bank-notes are always as valuable as coin, 
but then their issue is subject to great restrictions, 
and an amount of substantial bullion, largely pro- 
portioned to that issue, is always kept ready at hand 
to discharge the debt when payment is demanded, 
so that ample faith in the contract is established. 
It may be said that, such is the trust reposed in 
those who issue Bank of England notes, that even 
throughout most of the states of Europe they gene- 
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rally realize the same amount as the current coin of 
the realm. But it is enough for my purpose to say 
that whatever may be the amount of bills or notes 
in the world, they add nothing whatever to its 
aggregate wealth, though they materially assist 
in its tranference from one man to another. 

Apologizing for this little digression, I recur to 
my statement that it would be essential that part of 
the capital of every emigrant should consist of coin, 
and I would assign 5/. in every hundred to this 
object as an advantageous investment. This would 
probably be much more than would be requirfed for 
the circulation of their property among themselves 
in the earlier stages of their career. But whatever 
excess there might be at first, would cease to be a 
superfluity so soon as they had made any considerable 
increase of their property, as we shall afterwards see. 

It must be remembered that money being simply 
a commodity like everything else with which it is 
exchangeable, is limited in its uses, just as clothes, 
chairs, tables, or spectacles are. If there are more 
of them than individuals or the public require, the 
overplus becomes useless. They remain, in fact, 
incumbrances in the hands of the proprietor \ or if 
he seek to get rid of them, he must do so at a 
much reduced price. 
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Now the use of money, though not superseding 
the principle of barter, most essentially assists it, by 
supplying that convenience in which barter* is defi- 
cient. It is the authorized and universally recog- 
nized standard by which the value of different com- 
modities may be fixed. If a man wishes to exchange 
a horse with another for a cow, and there is a 
difference in the respective values of the two things, 
something must be given by the owner of the less 
valuable article to the one who possesses the other. 
Without money this would be very difficult. The 
one might not have the particular goods that 
the other desired to have; and if he had, there 
must be a specific value put upon them ; and even 
then, an accurate proportion of the difference in the 
values of the objects of the dealing, might not be 
satisfactorily arranged. But by a resort to money, 
with its capabilities of the minutest subdivision, the 
transaction might be at once completed. Money 
bears to traffic precisely the same relation that an 
interpreter bears to two foreigners who desire to 
carry out a bargain. The interpreter has nothing 
to do with the terms of the contract; he merely 
assists in its arrangement and completion. So, the 
use of money is simply for the purpose of carrying 
out bargains between buyers and sellers of all pro- 
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perty, whether lands^ goods, or services. It is the 
great balancer, as it were, of accoant>s between 
individuals, without in the slightest degree varying 
the figures in those accounts. 

It is important to remember that this is its sole 
use ; and if more of it exists in a country than is 
necessary for this purpose, it ceases to be of the 
same value; it becomes like other redundant things, 
cheaper, or what is the same thing, fewer goods can 
be obtained for any particular portion of it, than 
before the superfluity existed. 

Nevertheless, coin, unlike bank-notes, forms a 
part of the substantial property of the country. It 
must be so, because the metals of which it is com- 
posed, have cost a considerable amount of labour to 
procure them, and they themselves are of use and 
service for many other purposes. Their value, in 
fact, as metals, very nearly approximates to what it 
is before they are coined \ but it is necessary that 
the coin should be worth more ; for if, otherwise, 
money were to become cheap in consequence of a 
sudden redundancy — and this not unfrequently 
happens — there would be a temptation to melt it 
down by those who could make more of the metal 
than they could of the coin. Besides, the labour 
expended upon it in the process of coining would 
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always give it an augmented value beyond that of 
the rough metal. 

But although coin forms a part of a country's 
wealth, it represents but a very small fractional 
proportion of the bulk of it. A very little coin is 
made to go a very long way. In small daily trans- 
actions it is indispensable, as we all know. Where 
there are larger ones, mere diflFerences in value are 
adjusted by means of transfer to the seller of debts 
due from these parties to the buyer ; and here we 
see how bills and notes supersede the necessity of 
using hard money. If A. owes 100/. to B., B. owes 
the same sum to C, and C. is similarly indebted to 
A., the debts of all may be easily cancelled without 
a single coin passing. A man may pay away a 
sovereign in the morning, and in the course of the 
day it may pass through .the hands of twenty 
diflTerent persons, each receiving and parting with it 
in exchange for some equivalent in the shape of 
goods or services. It would thus have done duty 
for an amount twenty times its own value. A man 
in receipt of 100,000i. a year, seldom has perhaps 
more than 20Z. worth of coin in his individual pos- 
session at any one time. He may obtain it from his 
agents or his banker whenever he absolutely requires 
it, if he ever does : while these again never have 
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in their custody nearly enough coin to satisfy 
all their liabilities, but they know where to get 
it in their turn, from those who have a ^ stock 
of ready money by them. At all events the 
100,000Z. has been under the control of its 
owner for a year. To render it profitable aiid 
get it replaced, he must have probably paid away 
and received back in some shape or another the 
whole of it, as I have before endeavoured to 
show; and yet a very infinitesimal sum in com- 
parison with the gross income is sufficient, as far 
as he is personally concerned, to put the latter into 
circulation. All the gold and silver in the world 
might fall infinitely short of satisfying the debts 
due from one single country to the various other 
countries of the globe. 

Transactions to the amount of many millions of 
pounds annually, are settled, and transfers of pro- 
perty made, with scarcely a necessity for the inter- 
vention of coin. 

1 have been thus explicit on the subject of money, 
because, however needless may be the explanation 
to many, there are always some who are disposed 
to attach much greater importance to it, specifically 
as such, than it deserves. 

I have, then, stipulated for a little company of 

£ 
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twenty men, possessed of a capital among them of 
2000Z., consisting of all that may be required to 
maintain them for the present, with ample means of 
augmenting their stores for the future. I want it 
to be understood, in fact, that they have possessed 
themselves of all the elements that would suffice to 
develop to the utmost, the resources of the soil on 
which they are located, and to assist in producing 
whatever it is capable of bringing forth. I assume, 
in fact, that their working equipment is complete. 
I must propose, too, that each man of them is, in 
his pecuniary circumstances, entirely independent of 
the rest, striving to do the best he can for himself, 
so that there may be constant emulation and com- 
petition amongst them — ^f or it is these that consti- 
tute the strongest stimulus to exertion and industry » 
Of course they would soon arrange some simple 
form of government for themselves, to prevent any 
encroachment by some, upon the rights of others. 
They would probably lay down certain rules 
and regulations which, when once sanctioned by 
general consent, would have the eflfect of laws, and 
which the whole body would be pledged to main- 
tain; so that if any individual were disposed to 
transgress them, the other nineteen would combine 
their social and physical strength to coerce him into 
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obedience ; and this they would be bound to do, so 
long as the law remained unaltered, though some 
might think its principle inexpedient or unjust. 
This is in fact, the fundamental theory of all well- 
constituted governments, although in these very 
recent and enlightened times it is not always acted 
upon. However, my object at present is to discuss 
economical subjects and not political ones. 

Having thus given my proteges a fair start in 
their new life, I will try to suggest the course they 
would probably adopt in their pursuit of wealth and 
prosperity. 

They would first construct huts, just sufficient to 
give them shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather, but with the appliances with which I pre- 
sume they have provided themselves, this would be 
speedily accomplished. Their next consideration 
would be how they could most effectually provide 
food and other absolute necessaries, by the time 
their present stock was exhausted, as in course of 
time it must needs be. They could afibrd to run 
no risk in ensuring such a result, and therefore they 
would probably all be mainly employed in working 
to this end, by preparing and tilling the land, sow- 
ing it with seed of various kinds, tending their 
cattle, and generally doing what was essential for 

E 2 
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propagation and increase of their live stock.' THg 
would occupy all tlieir efEorts for a certain period, 
and they would have little leisure for anything 
else \ but as the stubborn earth yielded by culture 
more copiously to their exertions, as it certainly 
would do, it might happen that one of them, more 
skilful or more industrious than the rest, would 
find that he could raise twice as much produce as 
was sufficient for his own immediate consumption ; 
and if the whole of the company were fairly pro- 
vided for in the way of food and other necessaries, 
it is clear that his superfluity would be useless to 
him, unless he could in some way dispose of it when 
obtained. He might, then, bargain with one of the 

* I cannot better illustrate the difference between organic and 
inorganic matter than by supposing that one of the emigrants 
had brought with him a small quantity of silkworms' eggs, which, 
to a casual observer, would appear little else but mere specks of 
dark sand. But mark the difference. The grain of sand would 
remain perhaps the same to all eternity. It could produce nothing. 
It would neither grow in bulk nor weight, whereas the little (to all 
appearance equally insignificant) ^^% might, by virtue of the won- 
derful organization and natural machinery within it, under favour- 
able circumstances and proper care, be capable of producing, 
eventually, sufficient silk and satin to clothe all the inhabitants of 
our little colony. But of course no such employment of time and 
labour would be thought of until a much later period of their 
career, when the cultivation of luxuries had become a necessity. 
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twenty who had more capacity for carpentering and 
building than for raising food, to build him a 
house, and in return he would supply him with 
subsistence while he was so occupied. It would 
suit -the purpose of both, for the one would utilize 
the extra food which he did not want,> and the other 
would be engaged in a labour much better suited to 
his ability. At the end of the transaction, then, 
the employer would have got a substantial house 
for the surplus food which was perishable, and the 
other would be probably much better fed than if 
he had toiled to procure food for himself 

Now, if in the meantime the rest of the society had 
managed to replace in substance, all that they had 
consumed, it is obvious that there would be in the 
community the value of this permanent structure 
added to the total property with which they had 
commenced their enterprise. 

But if one man could produce so much more of 
the actual necessaries of life than he could possibly 
consume, others might be soon enabled to do the 
same, and it might in the end be found that five men 
would be sufficient to raise an amount of produce 
that would maintain the whole twenty. The result 
would be that the remaining fifteen would be released 
from the necessity of toiling for their own food, and 
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could devote themselves to other occapationd — ^ihat 
is to say^ to the maau&ctiire of articles that would 
be useful and serviceable^ as distingaished from 
essential, to the general commonity. Thej m%ist 
apply themselves to some species of toil, for thefood 
producers would require to be paid in some ¥ray for 
the aliment they had produced in excess of what 
they wanted for themselves. It would be by this 
process that the society would become enriched. 

There could be no reason why their original stock 
should decrease. That part only would be consumed 
and lost to them^ which by tJie hypothesis might be 
replaced by the co-operation of the energy and 
industry of man with the bounties of nature ; whilst, 
on the other hand, there must be a constantly 
increasing accumulation of the various articles the 
large majority of workers had manufactured. 

Of course there would be a constant interchange 
of commodities amongst the different inhabitants, so 
that all would be benefited by the possession of what 
was useful to them. 

Now, if this process went on, it is easy to imagine 
that a time would come, when the whole twenty 
would be surrounded by all those objects of real 
service and utility that might contribute to their 
reasonable wants. They might all have commodious 
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habitations, nsefal furniture, and so forth, and if 
eyery one had enough of things of a serviceable 
description it would be a mere waste of time and 
labour to manufacture more. The builder of houses^ 
the maker of furniture, the man who made jugs and 
basins — each would find his occupation gone, for 
there would be no one to take them in exchange, 
where every one was already furnished with an ample 
supply. Still, they must work in order to produce 
something which they may exchange for food — 
since the agriculturist would take care not to grow 
more than he wanted for his own use, except with 
the expectation of jgetting something in return. 

Now this brings us to the subject of luxuries, and 
we shall see that these are absolutely forced upon 
the society by the very exigencies of its condition. 

But before I enter upon this topic, I should like 
to say a word as to the general distribution of the 
increased wealth that has accrued to them thus far. 

It is only fair to presume that each ought to share 
in the general prosperity, and if all did not do so 
equally, they certainly would do it substantially, for 
all must now be taken to be fairly industrious, and 
all have been employed in producing only such 
things as were necessary or useful. 

They might have gone on the principle of every 
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msLH producing everything he required for himself; 
and then it may be said that as a quarter of the 
time and labour of the community might prepare 
enough food for the whole, so each, if he were to 
procure it for himself, might do so in little more than 
a quarter of the hours he could give to labour; 
thus the remaining three-quarters of his time might 
be employed by him in making what would hereafter 
conduce to his comfort and convenience. He would 
then be precisely in the condition of Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island, where he had to be his 
own provider in every species of requirement. 

But the society would soon find out the advantages 
of the division of labour, and the additional facilities 
that practice and experience give to those who 
devote themselves to that particular class of work 
for which they are more specially adapted. Each 
would find it to his interest to confine himself to one 
species of production, and then to exchange his goods 
with his companions for what they, acting on the 
same principle, could furnish him with, and as, on my 
present assumption, nothing was made but what was 
of real utility, all would desire to possess them, and 
so every man would exchange with the others until 
the wants and requirements of all were satisfied. 
Thus there would be a full participation in the joint 
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profits that the society had accumulated^ and such 
articles of convenience that each possessed would 
represent his share of the total proceeds. 

Now I have endeavoured to show that at the outset, 
all would probably be compelled to employ themselves 
in seeking the actual necessaries of life, but that to 
this production there would be a definite limit ; for 
to extend it beyond what could be consumed, would 
be mere waste. This would be the first stage in 
their career. 

The second represents them as having secured for 
themselves a thorough immunity from the risk of 
famine, with leisure to devote themselves to the 
acquisition of those articles of comfort and conve- 
nience that would render their labour more easy, 
and their hours of relaxation more pleasurable. But 
there would also be a distinct limit to the production 
of these things in the sense in which I employ the 
term — just as more chairs in a house than were ever 
likely to be sat upon, or more fire-irons than there 
were fireplaces to put them in, would be incum- 
brances rather than objects of utility. 

If, then, every one had a sufficiency of this spe- 
cies of property, the demand for labour in that 
direction must necessarily cease, and it would 
become requisite to introduce some new occupation. 
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aom© fresh incentive to the energy and industry of 
the workers, with a view to gratify other desires 
diotinct from the acquisition of what was merely 
useful. 

We are thus landed in the third stage of our 
society^s career, which, I repeat, renders the intro- 
duction of luxuries inevitable, unless the members 
are to become idle and their lives and faculties 
profitless. 

No doubt it is very difficult to draw a precise line 
between what are mere comforts and conveniences 
and what are luxuries, and this must always be so, 
where contrary extremes gradually approach each 
other, until they glide imperceptibly into some mean 
or vanishing-point, equally distant from that from 
which they both started. For instance, it is not easy 
to detect the precise medium between bright sunlight 
and total darkness, but we can all appreciate the 
difference between day and night. We cannot fix 
a clear definition of where wealth ends and poverty 
begins, but we cannot be far wrong in stating that 
a man with 20,000Z. a year is rich, and that one who 
has to support a 'large family on ten shillings a week 
is poor. 

We might fairly contend that sleepingon a feather- 
bed would afford more comfort to the sleeper than 
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if he soaght repose on bare deal boards. But if he 
had the advantage of reposing on the former it 
would not be in the slightest degree enhanced by 
the faot that the bedstead was richly carved, or the 
coverlet an elaborately embroidered one. These more 
costly attributes would not increase the chance of 
slumber^ or give the least accession of bodily enjoy- 
ment to the recumbent individual Now what I 
have just said may perhaps afford as clear an illus- 
tration as could be given of the distinction I am 
anxious to draw between the necessities, the con- 
veniences and comforts, and the luxuries of life. A 
sheltered spot, on which our bodies may recline, 
though it be a deal board, may be considered a 
necessity — a feather-bed beneath a snug domestic 
roof would be a convenience and a comfort, any 
expensive and decorative accessories, such as I have 
alluded to, would be luxuries. It is certain that we 
are endowed by nature with the faculty of appre- 
ciating and delighting in beauty, in taste, and refine- 
ment, with regard to things as well as to persons. 
But it is not given to all men alike, because such 
tendencies form rather the ornaments than the 
utilities of life, and as we have seen, what is essential 
to us has been bestowed much more liberally than 
that which is merely superfluous, though it may be 
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subservient to our general "welfare. The sense of 
what is useful comes home to every man. It assists 
him more advantageously to pursue his career, 
whatever that career may be. 

We do not all perceive the excellence of a picture 
by Raphael, or a composition by Handel, but we all 
see, at once, how useful is a chair, a knife, or a time- 
piece. We might exist in the world quite as well 
for all practical purposes without pictures or melo- 
dies as with them, but we should find it very incon- 
venient to be without the others. No prudent or 
rational man would, I presume, store his house with 
expensive paintings, statuary, or plate, until he had 
possessed himself of all the substantial comforts and 
conveniences of domestic life, but when he had done 
that it would be folly to multiply them. A man car- 
rying one watch about him might ascertain the time 
just as well as if he carried half a dozen. 

But when the householder was fully equipped 
with everything that might satisfy his real wants, 
he would be quite justified, if he could afford it, in 
indulging himself with luxuries. A watch would 
be of use ; a picture, or a piece of sculpture, would 
only serve to gratify a fancy; but still he could 
spend his surplus income in no other satisfactory 
way, if he were resolved to spend it at all. He 
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might (if a member of a commercial community) 
invest it in trade ; or, if he did not choose to do 
so himself^ he might enable others to do it, by 
lending the money out at interest ; and it is pretty 
obvious that the borrower, who paid him that 
interest, must in some way or another have so em- . 
ployed and utilized the loan, as to make it produce 
much more than the annual sum he paid for its use 
—or he would gain nothing by the transaction. 

Of course there are many diflferent species of 
luxuries. They are the mere indulgences of a taste, 
a fancy, or a fashion, and to these we know there is 
no limit, such as we have proved to exist with 
reference to necessaries and mere conveniences. 
They vary with the individual, and even with the 
times. Some of them trench, as I have said, on the 
other two elements just mentioned. Tea, as an 
instance, comes very near to the boundary-line. At 
its first introduction, it was regarded essentially as 
a luxury, accessible only to the few. Now, the 
poorest family in the kingdom would deem itself 
poorer, if it were to be deprived of that particular 
beverage. In fact, there are few households, even 
the most lowly, where what might be fairly termed 
luxuries — in the sense of things that might very 
well be done without— have not by habit and 
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custom become matters of daily use. If tea is an 
example in one direction, wine may be quoted on 
^e other hand. It is tasted but seldom by a large 
mass of the population ; and some very wise people 
are always trying to persuade us that if the world 
were to get rid of it altogether, it would sustain 
no great loss. At all events the broad distinction 
between these two species of property, the useful 
, and the luxurious, is tolerably clear. 

I left our adventurers at the fulfilment of their 
second stage, when an appeal to luxuries was 
about to ensue, and I hope I have proved that a 
resort to them is now actually essential to a con- 
tinuous and advancing prosperity. 

With industry and energies still unflagging and 

ft 

urging them onwards to some new objects and 
desires, for they have satisfied their old and more 
pressing ones, no other course would be open to 
them than to seek to produce that which is pleasing, 
instead of what was heretofore simply useful. 

They had been accustomed to the habits and 
tastes of civilized life before they embarked on 
their novel expedition, and would now strive after 
ideal and sensuous gratifications, after having 
achieved the more real and substantial ones. They 
would probably in the first instance betake them- 
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selves to the task of ornamenting and rendering 
more elegant and tasteful the objects of utility^ of 
which they now had an abundance : plain wooden 
chairs and tables would become chiselled and 
polished one; clothes would be made of more ex- 
pensive material and of more studied form ; eating 
and drinking vessels would assume a more artistic 
shape : men would rack their brains in devising some- 
thing that might be attractive to their neighbours^ 
and each would strive to do what, by gratifying the 
wishes of the rest, would, by the process of inter- 
change, obtain that which would be pleasurable to 
him j and, I repeat, if they were still towork and toil, 
they could do it in no other way. It would be the 
only mode by which their industry could be made 
available in promoting their own enjoyment. For 
instance, one might have a talent for painting, 
another for sculpture, a third for music, &c., a fourth 
for house decoration. By constantly bartering, or 
buying, or selling the results of their several 
capabilities, one with another, all would derive 
gratification from the labour of each. And, roughly, 
it may be said that the price put upon these various 
productions of skill and taste would be reckoned 
by what was consumed by the makers in their 
production. It must not be supposed that I 
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mean by this, the mere necessaries that supported 
the artist, whilst his picture was being actually 
painted. A painter or a sculptor must have spent 
a considerable time in learning his art : during this 
period his labour would be entirely unproductive. 
When he was able therefore to produce anything 
worthy of his craft, he must needs be recouped the 
expense he had been put to while acquiring his 
skill. 

As far as the total funds of the community were 
concerned, the learning to paint, as well as the 
painting the picture, must have absorbed and de- 
stroyed a large portion of them. But what was so 
consumed, was the property of the artist himself, 
and must be repaid to him by those who purchased 
his work ; and the picture would be all the society, 
at least, would have to show for the large amount 
of sustenance that had been virtually expended 
upon its execution. Though the painter got the 
price, the purchaser would lose it; and whether 
that price was 5Z., lOZ., or lOOZ., the aggregate funds 
of the community would be unaffected by the sale, 
whilst they must have been considerably diminished 
by the process by which the object of it was pro- 
cured. But I assume, of course, that the colony 
had arrived at that stage of superfluous wealth, if 
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I may so express myself, that it could very 
well afford the expenditure. For, remember, that 
through however many hands the picture passed, 
and whatever might be the successive amounts given 
for it, it would be simply the exchange of one thing 
for another, each remaining the same. 

To illustrate this matter a little further, let us 
think for a moment what would be the effect of one 
of the inhabitants finding on his land a jewel of 
such size and quality that it would fetch a very 
large price in the old country. It would certainly 
form no substantial accretion to the total wealth of 
the new one. As long as the society remained 
isolated, it would be something like a pictui^e, a 
mere additional possession, but in truth a much less 
important one. It would merely afford a transient 
pleasure to. the sense of sight. But pictures, while 
they ^0 this, would in some measure give instruc- 
tion, and even improvement to the minds of many 
persons, by calling into action other faculties that 
were intended to be exercised. They might, for 
instance illustrate history, and help to fix its events 
upon the memory; they have served to stimulate 
men to deeds of valour and patriotism; they may 
awake emotions that tend to soften the heart, and 
lead to repentance and virtue. In this sense they 

p 
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might be regarded as things of use and convenience, 
if we were discussing mere moral topics, instead of 
economic and pecuniary ones. But a jewel (and I 
of course treat it now exclusively as an ornament) 
CO aid only serve to gratify the pride or vanity of 
its possessor, although even these qualities are not 
to be treated with scorn, since they are highly 
valuable when kept within proper bounds. We see 
around us every day things equally beautiful with 
rubies and diamonds, and which are much more 
useful, but they are not so rare ; and people may 
always be found who will pay large prices for any 
rarity, whatever may be its nature. An individual 
will give perhaps lOOOi. for what he is assured is a 
fine brilliant, though he might be unable to dis- 
tinguish it from a cleverly executed modal made of 
common crystal. It is evidently a sentiment — a 
mere fancy that allures. him. 

Now to have found the: jewel I have spoken of, 
might be a lucky incident for the finder, because 
ther^e. might be some of his companions who would 
be disposed to give him a large price for it, either 
in money or goods ; but this, again, would be a 
mere exchange, involving no general increase ; what 
he would get, the purchaser would part with ; and 
this would be the case, however many buyers and 
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sellers there were. Our community, remember, is a 
very limited one, and therefore the opportunities for 
trafficking are limited too. But the world also may 
be said to have its limits in this respect; and no 
amount of precious stones or jewellery would aug- 
ment its totally aggregate wealth. 

If our adventurers had some separate body of 
people near them with whom they could trade, some 
of them might be willing to give many articles of 
use or luxury to purchase the jewel. Our society 
as well as the finder might be all the richer by the 
exchange, since the articles coming in as payment 
might be very available for further production, and 
must at all events save the labour that, if the 
colonists had to make them for themselves, they 
would be obliged to expend. But in proportion as 
one community became richer, the other would be 
poorer, and taking them together there would be 
no more wealth amongst them than there was 
before. 

The jewel might wander round the world, con- 
stantly changing owners ; the price that was paid 
for it might be increasing on every sale ; but the 
same principle would apply : what the buyer gave 
the seller would part with, and the jewel at the end 
of its travels would continue precisely the same 

F 2 
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as ever, a mere thing of beauty but of no real 
utility. The property that had been given in ex- 
change for it would be differently distributed to 
what it was before, but it would not be augmentecl. 

It may be truly said, then, that a knife, a saw, or 
a spade would be of infinitely more service to the 
community than the finest emerald or brilliant that 
was ever found within the bowels of the earth. 
They might daily and hourly for years be used in 
their humble way in profitable operatious that it 
would be diflBcalt or impossible to carry on without 
them, while the jewel would remain as a mere 
embellishment to be worn and admired. 

It is probably some such comparison that has 
engendered the notion before referred to among a 
certain unthinking portion of the labouring classes, 
that they are much more beneficial to society than 
the rich man who lives at ease upon his income. The 
latter they assimilate to the jewel, and themselves to 
the tool — they do all the work, and the other does 
nothing towards production. But they forget, in 
the first place, that the tool is valueless of itself, and 
can only be made available by having some material 
in improving which, it may be employed ; and in the 
second, some skilled agent who can wield it to ad- 
vantage. This material as well as the agent requires 
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pre-existent money, for the one has its price and 
the workman requires his wages while he works, and 
without these he might starve. 

Now it is capital — stored-up labour — that can 
alone supply these essentials, and it is the rich man 
that possesses it. Personally he may be insignificant, 
weak, and worthless; but he has the wealth that 
can set industry and skill in motion. Without him 
the implements and the workmen would be idle, use- 
less, and without occupation ; and I trust I may take 
it as proved already, that in whatever way he uses 
his wealth, whether prudently or recklessly, he can 
scarcely help employing it in the support and main- 
tenance of a vast number of persons, who make sub- 
stantially as much profit out of it, for their purposes, 
as he makes for his. 

Still, as I have said, the influence of this peculiar 
class of luxuries, such as jewels, on the world^s 
action, is not to be overlooked or despised. The 
desire to possess them has been productive of much 
good as well as of much evil. They have induced 
many to labour in various ways — commercially, scien- 
tifically, and politically — seeking only perhaps to 
aggrandize themselves, but incidentally contributing 
largely to the benefit of mankind. On the other 
hand, they have led to much crime; and in the history 
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of one celebrated diamond we learn that the wish 
to possess it was the motive to the murder of more 
than one prince or rajah. 

The desire for wealth may be like most other 
desires ; by excessive indulgence it becomes a vice, 
but kept within proper and legitimate bounds, by 
rousing men^s energies and urging them on to 
labour, it carries out one of the most useful and 
beneficent laws of nature. 

What I want strongly to inculcate is that a tem- 
perate indulgence in luxuries is not the mere grati- 
fication of a whim, or a wasteful expenditure of the 
bounties of Providence. It is a necessity forced 
upon us by the very exigencies of our being, and 
one which, while it afibrds pleasure to the rich, is 
of immeasurable advantage to the poor. The very 
disposition to possess luxuries begets the fund that 
enables their possessor to enjoy them, and that very 
fund maintains and nourishes the labourer while 
working to produce them. At all events, we have 
seen that our colony must enter upon a career of 
luxury, or it must stagnate. It would virtually soon 
return to its primitive condition of each man pro- 
viding for himself that which would satisfy his 
immediate needs; all buying and selling would 
speedily be at an end, for while all were supplied 
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with as much as they could wish for of necessaries 
and conveniences, it could scarcely be otherwise. 
Three-fourths of their time would be wasted in 
indolence and inaction. The food producers would 
cease to produce more than sufficed for their own 
consumption, since they could not part with any 
surplus, except for articles of which they already 
had an abundance, and every other man, whatso- 
ever might be his occupation, would be precisely in 
the same position. 

I need not dwell on the various species of luxury 
that might excite desire in some, while it stimulated 
others to labour. Many things would remain durable 
and permanent after their production, such as pic- 
tures, carvings, or other works of art. They would 
be valueless so far as any accession to the aggregate 
wealth of the community was concerned, as long as 
there was no external market in which they might be 
exchanged, although, should this opportunity ever 
arise, they might fetch ten times the value of the 
material and time consumed in their formation, and 
thus the property of the society might be aug- 
mented. 

Many things might be produced which merely 
addressed themselves to the appetite, and which 
would be destroyed in the very fruition of the enjoy- 
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ment they were meant to afford : such as wines, 
hot-honse fruits out of season^ which would require 
a large outlay for their growth. These would be 
consumed, and leave no trace of their having existed. 
One can readily see that the production of those 
luxuries which were permanent might be more 
advantageously manufactured than those which were 
thus evanescent. But if the society had reached that 
point to which I have sought to bring it, where every 
individual was surrounded by sufficient articles of 
convenience and comfort, I repeat, that its members 
might soon be able to indulge in transient gratifica- 
tions, the producing of which had at least given 
employment for a time to others, and prevented 
them from leading a life of inactivity and sloth. 

Again, if the principles I have enunciated are 
sound, it is obvious that the property which the 
society possessed at the outset would in the course of 
time be vastly increased, and the increase would 
be due to the surplus time that would be left to them 
in which to manufacture lasting and substantial 
things after they had provided themselves with what 
was necessary for their actual subsistence. 

But it may be worth while to state here that in 
their own estimate of the money value of their posses- 
sions it would amount to a denominational sum, very 
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much less than it would be valued at^ according to 
the currency of the outer world. They could only 
reckon its worth according to the exchangeable value 
of the money that circulated amongst them. If that 
value was altered^ the nominal value of their property 
would be altered too, and we have seen that the 
current price of money varies with circumstances. 
K there is a scarcity of it in comparison with other 
things^ its value rises^ and vice versa, I have assumed 
their original property to be worth 2000Z., and that 
there was amongst them lOOZ. in'coin^andl will 
take it for granted that they could not get more. 
Now although that amount of specie might suffice 
to circulate a property worth 2000Z., it would pro- 
bably be insufficient to sustain the burden of circu- 
lating a capital that had multiplied tenfold. The 
property had increased; the coin had remained 
stationary. There would be a much larger demand 
for the latter than the supply could meet ; money 
would become dearer, that is to say, a greater quan- 
tity of goods could be obtained for any particular 
coin than would have been obtained before. 

But the same principle would apply to the whole 
property as to a part of it, and its increase in 
nominal value in money, would be very much less in 
proportion, than its real one. So that if their pos- 
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sessions were ten times greater than they were at 
the outset, they would be probably reckoned by the 
settlers themselves at not much more than their 
original price. We are so much in the habit of 
attributing deamess or cheapness to the articles 
purchased, without regard to any change in the 
value of the coin paid for them, that we are apt to 
lose sight of the real nature of any variation in 
prices. Deamess of commodities, for instance, may 
arise from one of two causes : a scarcity of the 
commodities themselves, or a fall in the value of 
money. But where it proceeds from the latter 
cause, the increase in the price of goods would of 
course be general. 

If, on the first day of any year you can buy a 
sheep for IZ., and — the demand and supply remain- 
ing the same — if, on the first day of the next year 
you have to pay 2Z. for one, it is fair to assume that 
the difference is due to a change in the value of 
money, and that it is by reason of a large influx of 
bullion, or perhaps other causes, that it has become 
less valuable ; or, in other words, less will be' given 
for it than was given twelve months ago. 

In the case of our colony, while the objects of 
traffic among themselves were largely augmented, 
the means of conducting that traffic through the 
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medium of hard cash^ had become diminished. 
There would be more transactions in the way of 
buying and sellings paying for services rendered, 
carrying out bargains, and so forth \ and whilst the 
conveniences for doing these things had considerably 
decreased by the scarcity of money, what there was, 
must needs rise in exchangeable value. 

I hope I have explained how in estimating the 
value of their property by the only standard they 
could adopt (the nominal value of the money that 
existed among them) they would reckon it at much 
less than it was intrinsically worth. It is only im- 
portant as further illustrating the principle that 
money is subject to the same economical laws as other 
kinds of commodities, and that its exchangeable value 
depends upon the supply relatively to the demand. 

Whenever the colony again came into commercial 
relations with the world at large, the ratable value 
of each coin would sink to its normal condition, 
property would rise in price, and the currency would 
fall in value, in accordance with general prices 
established elsewhere. 

In treating of the progress of our emigrants 
towards prosperity and wealth I have assumed them 
to be uniformly skilful and industrious, each seeking 
to aggrandize himself, though by that very means 
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necessarily contributing to the welfare of the whole 
body. My object was to show what it was possible 
to do, rather than what it was likely would be done. 

But it is pretty obvious that although they all 
began with the same amount of capital, inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth would soon arise 
amongst them. Some would be more assiduous, 
more energetic, more enterprising than others, and 
might therefore become more prosperous and com- 
paratively wealthy. Some might be idle and un- 
thrifty \ and some again, without any fault of their 
own, might by accident or misfortune be reduced to 
poverty and privation. The cessation from labour, 
however, caused on the part of one or more indivi- 
duals would of course prejudicially affect the gross 
accumulation of the funds possessed by the whole 
body ; for instead of adding to those funds by the 
produce of their toil, the idle or unfortunate would 
be consuming, and so diminishing them. They 
might have a moral claim on their more prosperous 
brethren, but no one could affirm that the latter had 
not an absolute right to that which their toil and 
industry had procured them. 

A sort of difference of rank, too, would soon be 
established; for inasmuch as wealth is power — at 
least, in the sense of enabling its possessor to 
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confer benefits on others — that power would always 
beget an outward respect and consideration^ and 
that without necessitating any sacrifice of indepen- 
dence on the part of those who exhibited it. 
Where homage is not insolently exacted as a right, 
it will in general be cheerfully manifested where it 
is due ; and when a man has the means, the oppor- 
tunity, and the will to oblige others, it is not un- 
natural to suppose that he would be looked up to 
with extra consideration. 

The aristocracy of wealth is generally regarded 
as the most despicable of all social dominations ; 
but this arises probably from the fact that it is not 
infrequently accompanied by sordid views, upstart 
manners, and impertinent airs of superiority. Yet 
this is by no means an essential or invariable attri- 
bute of the possessor of riches, and discuss the 
matter with as much philosophy and as much afi'ec- 
tation of manly independence as we may — as long 
as human nature is constituted as it is, large posses- 
sions will always have their influence ; and perhaps 
it is well they should, for nothing can afibrd a 
stronger guarantee that the owner is an advocate of 
order and good government and a staunch supporter 
of a sound and well-devised constitution. 

But I only desire to suggest here, that in all 
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probability there would soon be a difference in 
grade amongst the inhabitants of our island. One 
important change in the distribution of their visible 
property would certainly soon arise, and that is with 
regard to the possession of land. I have supposed 
that, in the first instance, there would be a tolerably 
equal partition of the soil among the whole body. 
But it would in a very short time be found that 
one species of occupation required much more of the 
surface of the ground for its operations than 
another. Some would require merely enough to 
contain a house or a workshop. Those who turned 
corn growers or graziers would require much more 
than they obtained from their original allotments. 
Those who had too much would part with the 
surplus — of course, for a consideration — to those 
who had too little, and a share that once belonged 
to a single individual might be cut up into small 
parcels, each the property of a different owner ; but 
it is clear that whoever was substituted for the 
original allottee would stand in his place, and have, 
by the purchase, all the rights he once possessed. 
Now let us inquire how it was that any one of them 
ever gained a paramount, indefeasible right to a 
portion of the soil. He could scarcely base his title 
on the mere fact of having been the first to take 
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possession^ or that^ by the general assent of the 
community^ his particular part of it was allotted to 
him. 

Suppose a second colony had come upon the 
island the day after the first had arrived and had 
taken possession. It might perhaps be difficult to 
contend that the first comers had an absolute right 
to exclude the others from a claim to the smallest 
fraction of the soil. Mere possession for twenty- 
four hours would seem hardly sufficient to confer on 
them an exclusive title against all the world. But 
so soon as they had expended capital or labour on 
the land, they would be in a very different position. 
They would then have a clear advantage over 
strangers by every principle of justice and equity. 

Suppose they had improved it by draining, 
manuring, planting, by clearing the ground, and 
building huts or houses. After all this had been 
done, it would surely shut out fresh invaders from 
all claim to participate in benefits to which they 
had in no way contributed. The improvements 
would be inseparable from the soil on which they 
had been made, and without the most ample com- 
pensation for previous outlay, it would be to the 
last degree unjust that the improvers should be 
disturbed in their occupation. 
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Now, it is virtually on this principle that the title 
to all lands in the possession and ownership of 
individuals is based. Either they themselves have 
reclaimed and improved the soil, or their predeces- 
sors have done so, and they have legitimately suc- 
ceeded by purchase or otherwise to their rights, 
and what had been paid is merely equivalent to that 
which has been heretofore expended, representing 
the hoarded accumulated labour of the purchasers, 
as has been before explained. 

Ideas couched in vague generalities of expression 
are often promulgated by those who hope to profit 
by the theory, that every man born upon the soil 
comes into the world with some vested and inherent 
right to a portion of it. 

If what these people mean were subjected to the 
trammels of a definition, the proposition would at 
once refute itself. If every one had a right to a 
part of the soil, it is obvious that no man could 
have a continuous title to any particular fixed 
portion of it, since a change of population must be 
constantly necessitating a redivision. 

The whole community is interested in having the 
land cultivated and improved; but in doing this it 
is often essential to bestow upon it large expendi- 
ture for which there can be no return for a con- 
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siderable time— often for years^ as in the planting 
of young trees for timber. 

Who would invest his capital in that of which he 
might be dispossessed long before any profit from it 
could accrue to him ? Without a guarantee that we 
should be secured in the enjoyment of the profitable 
results of our toil, we should be reduced to the 
primitive condition I have before described, where 
men would live from hand to mouth, content to 
produce what was merely necessary for their sub- 
sistence, since any property that they saved or 
accumulated might bo filched from them by the 
hands of strangers. 

The allegation is that the land is common, and 
that any person condescending to be bom on it, 
acquires an irrefragable claim to a portion of the 
surface. Let us admit this for a moment to be 
true. But at all events, if it is once conceded that 
there can be an absolute right to anything, the pro- 
duce of a man^s labour must be held to be his own. 
Fish in the sea are in general the property of any 
one who will take the trouble of catching them. 
They may be said to be common property in the 
first instance, but the man who devotes his labour 
to reducing them into possession has an incontest- 
ible right to call them his, against all those who 

G 
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before had as mach interest in them as he had. 
Even if land were originally the property of each 
and all, still where capital has been irrevocably 
bestowed upon it, and has rendered it more valoable 
— and that, in accordance with a law of nature, that 
it was designed for cultivation — it must lose its 
universality of ownership. It is said there is a land 
hunger as there is a food hunger and a money 
hunger. I might go farther and say there is a 
watch and chain hunger on the part of many of our 
fellow-subjects who prowl at night about the dark 
purlieus of the metropolis. But if this abnormal 
craving cannot be appeased except at the expense 
of every principle of justice and common sense, it 
must be forcibly checked and restrained, or at least, 
no additional facilities should be afforded for its 
gratification. 
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PAET II. 

■ 

I HAYS dealt with oar emigrants hitherto^ as if they 
were entirely separated from their fellow-beings in 
any part of the world. I now propose to treat 
them in connexion and correspondence with other 
bodies of people with whom they have free inter- 
course for purposes of trade and commerce. 

I will suppose, therefore, that they are now sur- 
rounded by islands with communities somewhat 
similar to their own, except that there shall be 
varieties of soil and climate, and that in consequence 
each shall have some peculiar facilities for producing 
certain commodities, whether natural or artificial, 
that the others do not possess ; and I must also 
premise that the several other islands had been 
subject to no restrictions as to intercourse with one 
another. 

Now, whether the change were to come suddenly 
upon our old acquaintance, or that there was no 
change at all, but a mere continuance of what had 
long existed, is not very material, inasmuch as in 

o 2 
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the first case^ the principles of interchangeability 
would speedily assimilate^ and the prices and value 
of property would be pretty generally equalized 
throughout the various populations. 

No doubt^ if it were sudden, the change at first 
would be very great. Our original society would 
find its accumulated property very much increased 
in nominal value, for the restriction in amount of 
their coin, which must have hitherto been their 
standard of price, would be withdrawn. The 
scarcity which had given it a fictitious value would 
cease ; for at every sale of any of their possessions 
to their new neighbours coin at the old world esti- 
mate would flow in, and soon reduce theirs to its 
normal condition. No outside customer would take 
their money at the high rate they had been compelled 
to put upon it, and no one of their former brethren 
but would sell his goods to the foreigner in prefer- 
ence to his neighbour, since he would necessarily 
receive from the former a larger sum in specie. 
The holder of cash would be impoverished by reason 
of the large accession of coin, and the consequent 
decrease in value of what he held at the time. The 
proprietor of goods would believe himself enriched, 
because he would get much more for them nomi- 
nally than he could previously obtain ; but he would 
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find liimself mistaken in the end^ for the extra sum 
he received would go no further in purchasings than 
the smaller one he could sell at previously. 

But what I have just said has reference only to 
the change in the value of money. The transition 
from a state of solitary existence to one of general 
association with competitors in commerce might 
render the inhabitants in effect much richer, sub- 
stantially, than they were previously. Their accu- 
mulated productions might exhibit such skill and 
excellence as to excite the admiration and desire of 
their new customers. As I have before hinted, the 
latter might be so charmed with a picture or a piece 
of sculpture that they would give them twenty times 
the real value of the labour it had cost to produce 
it, and this cost, as we have seen, would in general be 
the quantity of food and other necessaries that had 
been consumed during the whole process of its forma- 
tion, including, of course, a proportionate share for 
the education of the artist. This would be without 
regard to the nominal price of money. Whether the 
cost of the food, &c., were more or less would be 
immaterial. It would be the quantity disposed of 
thaf would fix the real value of the article. 

Now, if the acquisition of twenty times the value 
of the necessaries used up, and so destroyed in the 
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coarse of its production, were to accrue to the painter 
or the sculptor, it is obvious that he would be much 
more wealthy than he was before. Other results of 
skill and labour might be coveted in the same way, 
and be similarly paid for, and the proprietors would 
of course be largely benefited too. But what I 
wish to be particularly observed (though the remark 
is an obvious one) is this, that not only would there 
be a great gain to the individuals who had wrought 
these things, but the aggregate property of the 
entire community would be largely augmented also, 
and to promote this result is peculiarly the pro- 
vince of the science of political economy. If the 
consideration were given in money as, to the indi- 
vidual seller, it probably would be, the gain would be 
appreciable by every one. The real transfer as far 
as the two populations were concerned would be of 
commodities rather than of specie, and our colonists 
would be relieved from the expenditure of labour so 
far in producing them, and that labour might be 
then expended in distinct and profitable ways. 

• 

This consideration will be seen to be highly mate- 
rial when we come to discuss the arguments that 
are often used with reference to the advantage of 
employing native labour instead of availing our- 
selves of that of strangers. 
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The wealth of a community must be made up of 
the separate wealth of individuals. If you increase 
the latter^ you naturally augment the former ; un- 
less^ indeed^ when by monopolies or artificial imposts 
and restrictions the State seeks to enrich one class 
of men at the expense of the general body. 

It would perhaps be universally conceded that the 
best mode of ensuring the wealth and commercial 
prosperity of the inhabitants of the various islands 
I have assumed to be in communication with one 
another^ would be to allow them free and unfettered 
liberty to interchange their several productions, 
every individual buying as cheaply as he could from 
any other, regardless of whether he were a stranger 
or a neighbour. 

Divergence of opinion only arises when any one 
society begins to place difficulties in the way of 
this free interchange, by putting restrictions in the 
shape of duties on the importation of foreign pro- 
ductions into its own territories. The motive 
alleged is a desire to encourage its own manufactures, 
and thus give employment to its own people. When 
this course is once taken, then arises the question 
on the part of the proscribed communities, how this 
injury to themselves (for no one denies that it is 
one) can be most eflfectually obviated or checked. 
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It is pretty clear that if a man can purchase an 
article for half the price at which he can make 
it for himself^ and he persists in being his own 
artificer, the one half of his labour would be 
thrown away. The difference between dearer and 
cheaper generally resolves itself into a question 
of time, since price depends upon the qucmtity of 
labour expended upon the production of the subject- 
matter ; and if its price is doubled, it would in most 
cases imply that twice the quantity of necessaries 
have been used up and so destroyed in making 
it. And if the man in the case above stated 
were to manufacture the article himself, instead of 
buying it elsewhere, the superfluous food, &c., he 
absorbed during the operation might just as well be 
buried in the ocean. 

It is true that he had been nourished and sup- 
ported during the whole time, but as far at least as 
the half of that time was concerned, there would be 
nothing in the end to show for it. He would have 
been consuming and destroying, without producing 
any tangible thing. Had he bought the article, 
instead of fabricating it at double cost, he would 
retain in his hands the precise amount of money he 
had paid, namely the half of the larger outlay he 
would otherwise have made ; his time would be at 
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his disposal^ to work in other ways for which he was 
better adapted^ and which would leave some object 
of value as the result. It may be a trite illustration^ 
but it is a conclusive one^ that if a shoemaker were 
to employ a tailor to make his clothes, and the tailor 
were to furnish himself with shoes from a shoe- 
maker^ instead of each making those articles for 
himself^ they would not only be better clad and 
better shod^ but they would save a large amount of 
time^ cost, and labour. They would in truth be 
both benefited by buying in the cheaper and better 
market. But if this would be the result in the case 
of two independent men, each looking to his own inte- 
rest, and caring but little for that of his neighbour, 
the same principle must apply to two independent 
nations, each looking exclusively to its own welfare. 
Still the question remains unsolved — how is a 
nation which interrupts this free interchange of 
traffic by the imposition of impost duties on foreign 
goods to be treated by those whose merchandise is 
thus sought to be excluded from it. Is it expedient 
freely to receive what it may send to you, though it 
persists in maintaining restrictions on the receipt of 
yours ? I answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative, 
and I think the policy of such a course may be 
proved almost to demonstration. 
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Anything that tends to check the extension of 
commerce must necessarily be evil, and for this 
simple reason, that the commercial exchange of one 
thing for another obviously implies a gain to both 
parties engaged in the transaction ; for if this were 
not so there would be no inducement on the side 
of one of them, at least, to engage in it. Again, if 
it increases the wealth of the individuals, it must 
also increase so far the wealth of the nation to which 
each belongs. Now the very imposition of import 
duties is meant to diminish the opportunities for the 
free interchange of commodities to which they are 
applied, and it is an acknowledgment by the nation 
enforcing them that they cannot produce them 
themselves as cheaply as they could purchase them 
elsewhere, for no one would think of paying a higher 
price to foreigners for goods of the same quality 
than he could purchase them for at home. Ad- 
mitting then superior facility of production on the 
part of the country against which the impost is 
directed the imposing nation is willing, for some 
reason or another, to throw away the extra labour 
and cost of manufacturing for itself Now, what- 
ever that counterbalancing reason may be, at all 
events as far as either public or private wealth 
is concerned, it is wasting instead of augmenting it. 
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It is a mere sacrifice of capital, and far from en- 
couraging the employment of its own labourers, it 
effects a wilful diminution of the fund by which 
labour is supported. It is true that more labour 
may be employed for the moment, but a large part 
of it is unproductive, and leaves no trace of any- 
thing remaining after that which maintained it has 
been consumed. It would be precisely the same as 
if you had employed and paid wages to twenty men, 
for doing what ten perhaps could have effectually 
accomplished in the same time. It would be no 
satis&ctory explanation to say that the extra ten 
men have been supported by their wages during the 
whole period. They had been consumers, but they 
had produced nothing as the result of that con- 
sumption. They might as well have lived in idle- 
ness, and fed gratuitously upon your bounty. 

For a nation then to put a tax upon articles of 
manufacture in order to enable its own countrymen 
to be employed in producing them, necessarily at a 
much larger cost, is not only a wasteful consumption 
of labour, but it compels every member of its popu- 
lation to pay a larger sum than he need pay for the 
articles themselves; for it must be remembered 
that price is regulated by the quantity of labour 
that is used in the production of goods. It dimi- 
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nishes too the number of commercial transactions, 
and the mutual profit attaching to them, since if a 
country refuses freely to receive foreign goods in 
exchange for its own, it must result that its exports 
would be less than if no restriction existed. It 
is pretty clear then, that self-imposed duties on 
foreign commodities, in order to promote home in- 
dustry, must needs be injurious to any nation resort- 
ing to them ; and this seems to suggest the course 
that should be taken by those countries whose goods 
are thus refused free admission to the taxing one. 
They must participate to some extent in the loss, 
because they would miss the profit they had hitherto 
made by the existence of a market for their com- 
modities that was now closed to them. This they 
must submit to under any circumstances. But what 
advantage would they obtain by resorting to a 
similar course against the foreigner, that he had 
pursued towards them ? That which they suflfered 
from was a contraction of their trade. What they 
proposed to do would still further contract it, by 
adding a restriction on their own side to that which 
had already been imposed upon the other, so that 
there would be two contractions instead of one. If 
one tradesman were to refuse to buy goods of 
another merely because that other declined to buy 
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goods of him, and he persevered in this, notwith- 
standing he could purchase what he required at a 
much cheaper rate and of a better quality than he 
could buy them elsewhere, everybody would pro- 
nounce him to be a very foolish person. But if the 
tailor, because the shoemaker would not have his 
clothes made by him, determined to make shoes for 
himself, a lunatic asylum would perhaps be a fitter 
receptacle for him than any other. Substitute two 
nations for the two individuals, and why should not 
the conclusion be the same. 

Now I wish it to be clearly understood that I 
am only dealing with those import duties that a 
country levies upon foreign goods with the sole 
object of establishing and encouraging the manu- 
facture of that species of things for itself. In fact, 
that is the only form in which the question is ever 
raised. Reciprocity, fair trade, protection, all 
virtually mean the same thing, namely, a preference 
for native over foreign industry. To treat other 
nations as they treat us would no doubt be but 
fair, if it were expedient, and to promote the 
welfare of our own workman would be both patriotic 
and meritorious. But the question is whether the 
way in which we set about it would not do the 
objects of our solicitude more harm than good. 
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The motive is praiseworthy ; my contention is that 
the means proposed are fallacious and would utterly 
defeat themselves. This principle of retaliation 
might gratify our spleen and our revenge, but we 
should find it a very expensive indulgence. 

After all, commercial patriotism in general stops 
short at the point of self-sacrifice. Every individual 
will look to his own interest first; when that is 
provided for he will much prefer assisting a fellow- 
countryman to helping a stranger, but in this in- 
stance there is no antagonism between his own 
welfare and that of his co-patriots. They would 
both profit by availing themselves of the extra 
facilities that Providence has given to different 
localities on the face of the globe for producing 
certain species of commodities, whether natural or 
artificial. If other countries decline to participate 
in those benefits, it is to their own loss ; why should 
we voluntarily subject ourselves to the same priva- 
tion. 

I confine myself to these ostensibly protective 
duties, because there are many others that are 
imposed upon foreign imports for peculiar and 
specific reasons. But these are exceptional and 
anomalous, and I am only dealing with generalities. 
There are many courses that would be totally in- 
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defensible npon abstract principles^ bat which 
might be expedient or even necessary under a 
particular state of circumstances. Duties^ for in- 
stance^ continue to be levied mainly for the sake 
of revenue, such as on foreign wines, tea, tobacco. 
There is no scope for competition on our part as 
to these, and they are not, therefore, prohibitive, 
as those I am denouncing must be to a great 
extent, or they would not eflPect their intended 
purpose: when they produce to the State large 
amounts, are of long standing as a means of mate- 
rially assisting the revenue, and have led us into 
complicated relations with other countries, with a 
view to their maintenance, however impolitic they 
may be in principle, it is not an easy matter to 
change the system. Some duties again may be 
prohibitive and yet salutary and essential, and it 
might be expedient to prohibit some importations 
entirely, — ^for instance, certain poisons, highly dan- 
gerous explosives, or foul and licentious litera- 
ture, — although a traflSc in them might produce 
much profit. But I pass by all these things for 
the reasons I have stated, and only deal with 
those which are newly sought to be imposed for 
the ostensible purpose of promoting home pro- 
duction. 
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While apon this subject, I do not wish to lose 
sight of an argument frequently brought forward 
by those who call themselves Pair Traders ; namely, 
that the gain to the revenue by such imposts as I 
am censuring aflfords a material relief to general 
taxation, and as the expenses of the State must be 
provided for in some way, this, they say would be 
an advantageous mode of accomplishing that end. 
Now there are three principles among others (as 
will probably be admitted) that should be always 
kept in view in every species of taxation — first, 
that it should be fairly and equitably distributed 
so that every member of the community should pay 
a share proportionate to his wealth, because it is 
obvious that the larger are a man's possessions, the 
larger is the amount of protection he requires for 
them. Secondly, that the mode of collecting the 
tax should be as easy, simple, and inexpensive as 
possible, so as to increase as far as may be its 
net productiveness. Thirdly, it should studiously 
avoid putting any check upon the trading or manu- 
facturing industry of the country. 

Now, with regard to the first point, direct is 
evidently more equitable than indirect taxation. 
The income-tax is an instance of the first. The 
tax upon tea illustrates the latter. 
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We used to put a tax upou very many articles 
that constitute the bare necessaries and ordinary 
conveniences of life — upon those things which the 
poor would actually require for consumption as 
well as the rich. With regard to these, I have 
before sought to show, that the rich man individually, 
requires and consumes very little in excess of the 
working man. For instance, he will not eat much 
more bread, consume much more sugar, drink much 
more tea, and might possibly smoke less tobacco, 
than one '^ho possessed one-hundredth part of his 
income, and thus he would contribute indirectly, a 
mere infinitesimal part of the aggregate tax in 
proportion to his means. 

A man with 100,000Z. a year under the direct 
system, assuming it to be at 6c?. in the pound, would 
pay a sum annually of 2500Z. It is pretty clear that 
under no scheme of indirect taxation that could be 
devised, could he be compulsorily mulcted in one- 
twentieth part of that sum — I say compulsorily, be- 
cause he might always escape paying taxes on ex- 
pensive luxuries, by not consuming them. It is true 
he would have to pay the imposts on domestic articles 
for his whole household, but this would not much 
vary the proportion, and he would escape paying 
for those independent agents, labourers, workmen, 

H 
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&c., whom I have heretofore represented as sub- 
stantially dividing the benefits of his income with 
him, since they in their turn would have to pay 
taxes on what they consumed. Take, as a further 
and final illustration, the very familiar common- 
place article, soap. How much oftener would a 
millionaire wash his hands in the course of a day 
than a poor though respectable cottager on his 
estate ? If not more frequently, then, if there was 
a tax on soap, he would pay no more to the Ex- 
chequer personally than his humble tenant. But 
though the income tax is the most just in theory, 
it has its drawbacks in practice. We all know 
that it is extremely unpopular, except amongst 
those who are relieved from paying it. It is looked 
upon as far too inquisitorial, and, moreover, it is 
jfrequently evaded to a large extent by false re- 
turns. By the other and indirect mode of assess- 
ment, the true nature of the impost is concealed 
from men's view, and they cheerfully^ pay the price 
demanded for what they require, oblivious or re- 
gardless of the fact that part of that price is really 
forced from them by the necessities of government ; 
and to keep the public in good humour, or to pre- 
vent its lapsing into a bad one, is by no means an 
insignificant or objectionable attribute of state- 
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craft. Comparing then the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the various systems of taxation respec- 
tively, it is perhaps not inexpedient that some com- 
promise should be come to regarding them, and I 
do not wish it to be supposed that I am finding 
fault with the mixed course that exists at the pre- 
sent day, though I would object to any scheme that 
sought to extend the principle of indirect taxation. 
But of all the methods of levying taxes for the 
purposes of revenue that could be devised, the most 
pernicious perhaps is that which seeks to lay im- 
posts upon foreign manufactures, for the express 
purpose of preventing competition with our own. It 
transgresses all the three principles I have laid 
down. It is unequal and inequitable, for those only 
pay it, who require the particular articles that are so 
taxed. If it were confined to pure luxuries, which 
might easily be done without, it would be somewhat 
less objectionable, because those who insisted on 
having them, could scarcely complain of having to 
pay extensively for their gratification ; but as the 
scheme is propounded, it includes within its scope 
all manufactures, whether useful or ornamental, with 
which we could possibly attempt a rivalry, however 
unsuccessful it might be. Then, it requires an 
elaborate and costly machinery to collect it, as well 
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as to carry out a harassing supervision in general, 
over merchandise sent into this country, whether 
contraband or not, and thus the produce of the tax 
is materially reduced. 

But the most formidable objection is, that it cramps 
and restricts trade and commerce, by not only limit- 
ing importation, but, as a consequence, diminishing 
our opportunities and means of export. 

Thus, the scheme would be accompanied by all 
the ordinary disadvantages of indirect taxation, 
whilst it would present many other evils exclusively 
its own. The profit derived from it to the Exchequer 
would constitute a mere fraction of the loss sustained 
to the country by the sacrifice of the many inter- 
changes of commodities and the gain attendant upon 
it, that it would entail. 

I have dwelt on this subject with perhaps too 
much persistence, too much iteration, and a needless 
sameness of illustration; but my excuse must be, 
that an argument that may strike one mind, may not 
infiuence another, and that a redundance of proof is 
preferable to a deficiency which leaves the reasoning 
obscure. Yet I think I may further simplify the 
views I have sought to lay down, by treating them in 
connexion with the populations of the islands I have 
supposed to exist, and which I assume are now in 
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trading communication with one another. Let me 
then distinguish the one whose origin and progress 
I have attempted to trace, by the letter A, and a 
neighbouring one by the letter B, and I will suppose 
that there is the ordinary commercial intercourse 
between them. Let me further assume that A could 
produce com at half the price, or, in other words, at 
half the labour that it would cost B, and that B could 
grow cotton at the same proportionate advantage 
over A, were A to attempt the same thing. It could 
scarcely be doubted that if A grew com to supply 
both islands, and B did the like with regard to 
cotton, and that they mutually exchanged their 
surplus produce, there would be, at the end of a 
given period, a great saving of labour and a large 
increase of wealth to both. Had each remained 
isolated from the other, and had each grown both 
articles for itself, it is obvious that A would have 
only half the cotton, and B only half the corn it 
might otherwise have been in possession of. Now 
suppose that A were determined to grow its own 
cotton, and prohibit the importation of that grown 
by B ; if B refused to avail itself of A's supply of 
com, because A refused to take B^s cotton, it would 
be precisely in the disadvantageous condition I have 
just described. It would be wasting its substance 
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by growing com under great difficulties, when it 
could easily procure it without encountering any 
difficulty at all. 

It must be remembered that a nation, however 
anxious to exclude foreign manufactures, is always 
willing and even solicitous to export its own. The 
popular notion is, that this is the only way to get 
any profit out of the foreigner, and that whatever is 
taken in the shape of merchandise from him, is so 
far a loss to the home trade. It cannot be too often 
repeated that we can scarcely ever purchase foreign 
manufactures without exporting home manufactures 
as the only means of paying for them. They must be 
paid for in some way — that is, in money or in goods. 

Now in an earlier part of this paper I have tried 
to prove that large commercial transactions cannot 
be settled by money, and at the risk of repetition I 
must dwell upon it a little further ; and for this 
especial reason, that it is from a misconception of the 
part that money plays in the economy of trade, that 
80 much error on this subject prevails. 

It is a common saying of those who only possess 
a superficial knowledge of the matter, that we are 
constantly draining the country of specie, in order 
to pay for the large excess of our imports over our 
exports, and it is of course assumed that whenever 
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specie leaves this country, we are losers by the 
event: just as if the owner of the gold or silver 
would part with it, unless he obtained in return 
property of a greater value. And besides this, the 
money itself would probably be the result of home 
labour, in the shape either of natural produce or 
manufactures. It is said to be advantageous to 
export goods, disastrous to export specie. Why ? 
Because, the answer is, the latter would have 
supported labour. But labour is not nourished and 
sustained by money, but by what money can pur- 
chase. Goods may be exchanged indirectly for 
sustenance as well as money can. 

A certain amount of specie is requisite in every 
country for the due circulation of the property it 
possesses. Allowing for ordinary fluctuations, it is 
on the whole neither more nor less. If there is more 
than is requisite, its value falls, and it becomes an 
encumbrance, just as more furniture in a house than 
can be required is not only in the way, but is an 
actual nuisance rather than a benefit. If there is 
too little, the inconvenience is felt in the other 
direction. Any serious disturbance in the balance 
between demand and supply would enhance or 
depress the value of money accordingly, and any 
large and continuous exportations of it in payment 
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for goods, would be neither expedient nor profitable. 
I have shown elsewhere that there is a limit to the 
desires of mankind for mere necessaries^ as well as 
for simple conveniences. No one would wish for 
more food than he could consume, nor more chairs 
in his house than could possibly be sat upon ; he 
might have a hankering after more costly provisions 
or highly decorated furniture, and just so far as 
they went beyond simplicity or usefulness they would 
become luxuries, and to these it is clear that there 
can be no limit. Now money is a convenience, and 
nothing more, and consequently has its limits in use : 
just as a particular tool has to a workman. One is as 
serviceable to him while it lasts, as a dozen of the 
same kind would be. In the same way money is a 
mere tool to trade and commerce. It is a means to 
an end, but not the end itself. No one desires 
money for its own sake, but merely that it may be 
the medium for obtaining what may afford him 
substantial pleasure and gratification, and of these 
we never feel that we have a superfluity. A col- 
lector of pictures or coins or autographs, for 
example, is constantly craving for more, and only 
wishes for money as a means of augmenting his 
store of things which please his fancy. 

Money is, in fact, very like the counters used by 
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gamblers in a game of loo or speculation. They 
liave a certain nominal valne^ and bear the same 
relation to the stakes played for, as money bears to 
merchandise in the ordinary traffic of life. The 
players are anxious, no doubt, to win them, but 
merely that they may attain the substantial objects 
of the game. Large sums of money may pass 
from one player to the other, but this does not in 
the least aflfect the number or value of the counters. 
If there are enough to carry on the play conveniently, 
a larger quantity would encumber rather than assist 
the progress of the game. Money then, constitutes 
the counters with which men play the game of com- 
mercial exchanges of merchandise. The bartering 
of one species of goods for another is the main object 
of the play ; money, simply as such, is very little 
concerned with the substantial result. 

But to return to our islanders ; if A be willing to 
supply B with com (which it certainly would be if 
requested), although it will not take the particular 
article, cotton, in return, why should not B avail itself 
of the opportunity, instead of wasting twice the 
amount of money and labour in raising it for itself ? 
It is true that if B had no other direct mode of pay- 
ing for the com except by cotton, which A would 
not receive, and it could not get it elsewhere. 
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there might be a difficulty^ and B mast then submit 
to be its own grower at whatever cost. But such a 
state of things would be very unlikely to exist. In 
the first place, there would be many other commo- 
dities that were ordinarily exchanged between these 
two islands, upon which no such tax was imposed; 
and in the next, islands C, D, E, and P, who were in 
general course of trade with A and B, as well as with 
one another, would very likely import com from A, 
pay for it in their special production^ on which A 
had created no restriction, and then B might get 
supplies of com from them in exchange for its cotton, 
on the importation of which the other islands might 
be too well advised to put prohibitory duties. It is 
in this circuitous way that commercial transactions 
are continually carried on. 

At all events, if the inhabitants of B were to put 
duties on A's corn, that they might raise it for them- 
selves, when they had the means at hand of obtaining 
it at half the price it would cost them, they would not 
be giving much proof of their intelligence. To buy 
in the cheapest as well as to sell in the dearest market, 
quite irrespective of the locality whence the com- 
modity or the payment may come, is surely the 
truest policy with reference to your own population, 
as it is to every other. 
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To act as fair traders suggest^ would be very much 
as if, because you had abreadj suffered one infliction 
at the hands of a foreigner, you would, without 
obviating the first, voluntarily subject yourself to 
another, on. the simple ground that, although it 
injured you, it equally injured him. 

Now, by way of varying the argument, I will put 
an illustration in another shape. Suppose the in- 
habitants of A could buy shoes from B at 5«. a pair, 
whereas similar articles could not be made and sold 
at A for less than 10$. (I select shoes because they 
stand midway, as it were, between luxuries and 
absolute necessaries. They are not things which 
could easily be dispensed with, and at the same time 
they are not essential to our existence, though every 
one is desirous of possessing them.) Now suppose 
that the people of A should take it into their heads 
that it would be a credit or an advantage to them 
to have a shoe manufacture of their own, and that 
they, accordingly, prohibited the importation of 
shoes from B into their island. The result of that 
would be that each inhabitant would have to pay IO5. 
for what he could otherwise get for 5^. Five 
shillings would therefore be absolutely sacrificed or 
lost to him, without any corresponding advantage to 
set against it, as far as he or any one else was con- 
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cerned. It would be equivalent to a tax, but of 
which even the State got no particle. 

The shoemaker would not be especially benefited, 
because he would only get the ordinary profit that 
was the current one among the artificers in a similar 
species of trade, and which he could make by his 
labour in other work for which he was better fitted. 
If it were found that he got more than the general 
rate of remuneration for his labour and outlay, com- 
petitors would soon spring up, and by underselling 
him put a stop to his inordinate gain. He would 
sell his shoes for IO5., because he could not afford to 
sell them for less ; and the reason of this would 
probably arise from the longer time, and con- 
sequently the greater amount of labour he had to 
expend in bringing his work to completion, and this 
would involve a loss to him of a considerable quan- 
tity of food and other necessaries, which must of 
course be included in the price. Now if perfect 
free trade were established in A and B, it is evident 
that this loss might be avoided, and every inhabitant 
of the former would find himself with an additional 
5s. in his purse, to be spent in other things, equally 
the result of labour. 

Where then is the advantage to any one of arti- 
ficially vamping up a particular trade, on the weak 
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and sentimental pretence that it is right to encourage 
the home artisan ? Ton may force strawberries to 
ripen in winter time, and affect to enjoy them at 
Christmas banquets; but it would be by a very 
large expenditure of money paid for toil, and after 
all, the flavour might be far inferior to what nature 
would provide, if you would be content with her 
almost spontaneous efforts at production. You 
might be well able to afford it, and quite justified in 
doing it, but it would be folly to contend that it was 
in the end an economical mode of producing the 
fruit in question. 

I think I may truly say, therefore, that what is 
ordinarily meant by protection to native industry, or 
the synonyme Fair Trade, is the encouragement to 
men to enter upon an occupation for which they 
are comparatively unsuited, and while the rest of the 
community have to pay the cost of the experiment, 
the workers themselves are no more benefited than 
they would be, by any other employment to which 
they might turn their hands. 

There may be a lurking idea in the minds of some 
people that if this sort of manufacture were not 
resorted to, those sought to be employed upon it 
would not get any work at all, and that it is better 
to set them on partially remunerative toil, than to 
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let them languish in idleness and inaction. Now 
this is, in the first place, regarding the matter in the 
light of pure charity. But even then, to recur to 
the case I have put of the protected shoemaker in 
island A, probably everybody would be a gainer if 
part of the money saved by buying shoes in island 
B, were expended in pensioning off their pet trades- 
man, and allowing him to live in idleness. instead of 
employing him in wasting half his time by making 
their shoes. But there is no necessity to resort to 
the principle of charity at all. I suppose it may be 
admitted that pHmafade it would be more beneficial 
to manufacture those articles in which we excel than 
those in which we are excelled by others ; at least, 
we should have a larger quantity of commodities 
than we should otherwise possess. It may be said 
that possibly there might be no demand for those 
articles that we had such superior facilities for pro- 
ducing. But you would be destroying all opportunity 
of testing this, while you we.re granting monopolies 
and bounties for the nominal benefit of certain 
trades, and so almost compelling capital to devote 
itself to their sickly and unnatural culture. Great 
Britain has long been considered one of the most 
favoured nations of the world for the development 
of invention, industry, and skill in trade and manu- 
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factures ; in natural productions our soil is ricli and 
prolific in certain cases^ as^ for instance^ in coal and 
iron. Now if foreign markets were glutted with one 
species of commodities^ they might be open to us 
in others. EngUsh people ought to be the last to 
admit that they are so far outdone in competition 
with other countries in manufactures, that they 
require a sort of body-guard, in the shape of imposts, 
to protect their interests. At all events it cannot 
be denied that by fostering illegitimate production, 
we may be possibly damaging that legitimate enter- 
prise which might in the end be much more profitable, 
because much more in accordance with the special 
advantages which in many instances Providence has 
bestowed upon us. 

Is it worth while to run this risk, by authorita- 
tively interfering with a system which has existed for 
so many years ? It seems a singular argument to 
put forth, that because some countries have done 
what we all admit is palpably detrimental to their 
interests, we should, without counteracting the efiect 
of their movement, intentionally subject ourselves to 
the same evil consequences. There appears, too, to 
be this further inconsistency in the views of the pro- 
tectionists. One would suppose that, if they were 
inclined to carry out the selfish theory of benefiting 
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their own countrymen, regardless of the interests of 
foreigners, their course would be, churlishly to refuse 
to the latter, all participation in the special advantages 
that nature and skill had given them, whether with 
reference to soil or manufacture; but singularly 
enough, while they are studiously desirous of extend- 
ing these benefits universally, they would doggedly 
refuse to avail themselves of the superiority in this 
respect that other nations have over them. 

That we should give encouragement to our own 
workmen in preference to those of other countries is, 
I repeat, a very plausible and very proper conten- 
tion ; but it would be to the last degree impolitic to 
waste our resources in effecting it. Those who call 
themselves Fair Traders are in the habit of pointing 
with great unction to the large excess of our imports 
over our exports. They allege this to be a great evil, 
but they do not attempt to enlighten us as to how 
the imposition of duties upon foreign produce is to 
remedy the evil, if it really were one. 

The figures set before us, however authentic in 
form, are far from warranting the conclusion that 
the difference shows the precise extent to which we 
avail ourselves of foreign labour, over and above 
what foreigners employ of ours. 

I am not going to enter into any detailed statis- 
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tics as to this matter, because I wish strictly to 
limit myself to the discussion of abstract principles. 
I admit that there is a considerable excess of our 
imports over our exports, and there is an all- 
sufficient reason why this should be so, without any 
derogation from the theories I have advanced \ and 
the explanation will be seen presently. But I may 
say now with reference to this subject, that the 
published accounts are very misleading, if we seek 
by their means to elucidate the point we are at 
present discussing. In the first place, our exports 
are taken in the tables at their prime cost, without 
including freight and other expenses, which would, 
if added, of course considerably swell their amount ; 
while our imports are, on the other hand, reckoned 
with the accumulated expenditure caused by their 
transit to this country. 

But quite independently of this, the profits of our 
foreign trade are largely augmented by having in 
our hands a large preponderance of the carrying 
trade throughout the world ; and this accrues both 
from exports and imports, though of course not 
included in the tabulated accounts. They are 
necessarily excluded from the exports, which are 
assumed to be in our favour ; they are included in 
Jihe estimate of our imports, and though to our 
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actual profit, help to swell the balance of trade that 
is alleged to be against us. But the excess of imports, 
which affords so large a scope for lamentation, and 
which I have said may be naturally accounted for, 
without derogation from the argument in favour 
of free trade, arises in no slight measure from the 
fact, that a large amount of British capital is in- 
vested in enterprises abroad, such as foreign loans, 
foreign railways, and other like speculations, the 
interest and dividends on which, must always 
amount to a very large sum. I hope I have suffi- 
ciently established that these cannot be paid in gold 
and silver coin. They must in general be sent to 
this country in merchandise, which is sold here, and 
the proceeds, in the shape of money, paid to the 
owners of the capital , invested. Of course there 
can be no exports to set off against such imported 
commodities, because they have be6n ialready paid 
for by the use .p^f the loan in the country whence 
the goods came. 

Now this raises the very important question I 
have before touched upon, and affords at the outset, 
an apparently fair topic of complaint to those 
who honestly sympathize with home artificers and 
labourers, because it seems to trench upon a prin- 
ciple we all recognize, that we should, in the eiu- 
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ployment of our capital, give the preference to our 
own countrymen over strangers. If, in resorting to 
these foreign investments, we really did prejudice 
the British workman, I would denounce it as much 
as any fair trader could do, although, after all our 
denunciations, it would be diflScult, certainly impo- 
litic, to interfere with the liberty every man has, in 
this direction at least, of dealing with his property 
in any way he pleases. Assuredly the levying 
duties on foreign goods would not eflFect this object. 
It would, in truth, increase the quantity imported, 
and so add to the inquietude of the fair trader, since, 
as the duty must fall ultimately on the person 
entitled to receive the interest on the investment, a 
larger quantity of merchandise must be sent to 
enable him to receive the amount that was due to 
him. 

But further to elucidate this topic, let me enter a 
little more minutely into the question of capital, 
which has only been lightly referred to in an earlier 
portion of my subject. The word is not always 
used with precisely the same meaning. It must 
always however be taken to apply to the accumula- 
tion of the savings of labour after the remainder ©f 
the general produce, of which it once substantially 
formed part, had been consumed or destroyed in 
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ministering to the necessities or pleasures of indivi- 
duals, and sa of the community at large. And 
these savings are stored up in the shape of quasi- 
permanent and tangible property. Any variation 
in the sense in which the word is used, merely arises 
from the mode of employment of the capital itself. 
In the first place there is fixed capital, which means 
plant, machinery, tools, &c., which are constructed 
for one single and restricted purpose, and if that 
purpose be altogether superseded, the subject- 
matter being available for no other, becomes abso- 
lutely valueless. It was of great value while its 
operations were called for, because it saved the ex- 
penditure of labour, or what is the same thing, it 
manufactured its peculiar objects much more expedi- 
tiously than the unassisted toil of man could pos- 
sibly accomplish, and thus liinited the consumption 
of necessaries which would be expended by the 
greater number of persons who would otherwise be 
employed to do the same quantity of work. The 
stocking-loom, for instance, would produce in a 
given space of time an infinitely larger quantity of 
stockings than hand-knitters of themselves could 
turn out \ but if men ceased to wear stockings, the 
existing looms could be of no use to any one. 

Most property is of some value, because if one 
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man does not require it, another may ; but this is 
because it is an object of desire and of utility in 
some way. The stocking-loom, if people gave up 
wearing stockings, could be an object of desire or 
utility to no human being. 

Another species of capital is circulating capital, 
which is used in the ordinary transactions of trade 
and commerce, the substance and foundation of 
buying and selling, the fund for paying wages and 
such like purposes. It is constantly changing 
hands, and is in fact so dealt with, that some profit 
may arise from exchanging it for something that 
may be of more value to the dealers, whether in the 
shape of goods, money, or labour. But from what 
I have said before, it will readily be understood 
that though the popular idea of wealth is repre- 
sented by money, a comparatively insignificant 
portion of it consists of specie. 

Circulating, again, differs from fixed capital in 
this, that it is nearly always convertible, and there- 
fore valuable, and this on account of the universality 
of its appUcation. 

But there is a third species of capital which is 
but seldom adverted to, but which forms a vast 
item in the general available wealth of a nation, and 
this I will call, for want of a better term, domestic 
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capital. I cannot perhaps give a better idea of 
what I mean, than by directing attention to one of 
the fashionable streets at the west end of London, 
and begging a mementos reflection to the amount of 
riches enshrined in every dwelling-house there — 
the costly furniture, the works of art, the plate, 
the jewellery, and various other articles of luxury 
that are considered as the ordinary appendages of 
an opulent household. And if we extended our con- 
templation on this score, we should find in every 
dwelling-house throughout the kingdom — of course 
varying with the station of the occupant — that 
there is a large amount of superfluous objects 
of cost and value, which, in case of necessity 
or strong inducement, might be converted into 
active means of employing labour and increasing 
wealth, and this without interfering in the least 
degree with the substantial convenience or com- 
fort of the owner. But enormous as this stored- 
up capital must be, it is seldom or never in- 
tended originally to be used for any such purpose. 
It is considered to be almost a necessary apper- 
taining to a man^s position, and whatever that 
position may be, he must needs keep up appearances, 
as they are called, in the eyes of the world — mean- 
ing, in general, those of his associates in the same 
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rank of life as himself. He would no more part 
with them than — to use a very humble comparison 
— ^he would part with his umbrella, his spectacles 
(if he requires them), or his razor (if he does not 
prefer a beard to being close shaved), though these 
would be much more useful. 

Now it will be readily seen that this kind of 
capital diflTers essentially from both of the others : 
from fixed capital, that it is always valuable and 
convertible; and from circulating capital, inasmuch 
as it remains stationary, and is never involved in 
trade or speculation, except when temptation in the 
shape of large profits assails it. It is needless to 
say that, while it remains in the state I have before 
described, it is quite unproductive. It neither aug- 
ments the products of the soil, nor does it in any 
way employ labour. 

Much as I have said about the subordinate part 
that money plays in the estimate of our national 
wealth, I must repeat that nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to dissociate the word in the ordinary 
mind from the term capital. We constantly hear 
it said that *^ a man does not know what to do with 
his money.'^ This is not quite what is meant, or, 
at all events, what is correct. Substitute the word 
property, for money, and the observation might be 
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just. A person is said to leave several thousand* 
pounds behind him, while perhaps lOOZ. in hard 
cash constituted more than the sum total of his 
possessions in that particular article. The thou- 
sands only of course mean, in value or money's 
worth j and into money, if necessary, it could always 
be converted : but if the conversion took place in 
this country, it would be a mere exchange, and 
would leave the aggregate wealth unaffected. But 
it might be, that those into whose hands the pro- 
perty came, might see their way to some profitable 
speculation at home, so that by selling and embarking 
the proceeds iu some novel enterprise, a large gain 
might accrue to themselves, as well as to the public, 
by increasing its general funds. As things stood 
before, the property might have remained dormant, 
and the money value might have been invested in 
the same species of articles as, for years, it consisted 
of, and they would be dormant atid unproductive 
too. To make property breed, as it were, much of 
course depends upon the energy, skill, and industry 
of the possessor; and the more it circulates, the 
greater chance there is of finding a judicious and 
successful operator. Of two men, one may be 
wealthy without enterprise ; another may be enter- 
prising without wealth to render his talent avail- 
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able. Separate, they both stagnate, and the country 
is benefited by neither ; but by amalgamating their 
diflFerent advantages, large profits might arise — 
not only individually, but universally — because an 
increase of wealth in any particular locality, of 
course increases the wealth of mankind collectively. 

It is true that opportunities for brilliant specu- 
lations do not often occur in old communities like 
ours. Great occasions sometimes do spring up, as 
in the case of railways, gas, and steamboat intro- 
ductions in former times ; and probably electricity 
will be productive of others in the present genera- 
tion. We know with what avidity capital of all 
kinds, which had hitherto lain dormant, rushed into 
the first-named undertakings, wildly and ruinously 
to many of the early adventurers, but eventually 
subsiding into enormously profitable operations. 

Yet the current of our ordinary trade and business 
flows on slowly and cautiously, and ofiers little 
inducement to men to run the risk of employing 
their time and their savings in venturing upon 
them. I have pointed out before, that wherever 
capital is great in proportion to the demand for it, 
its profits are necessarily small. With us, assuming 
that the bare interest of money is from four to five 
per cent., many prefer to place their savings in the 
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public funds, where they get little more than 
three per cent., to running the hazard of losing their 
principal altogether. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that 
when we talk of putting money in the Public Funds, 
or in the Stocks, or in Consols, we do not quite 
correctly state what the transaction consists of. It 
is sometimes thought that, in such cases, money is 
taken to the Bank, and there deposited for the use 
of the Government, which agrees to give a certain 
annual sum by way of interest for its use. But in 
truth. Government has nothing to do with the pro- 
ceeding, except to provide by taxation from time 
to time the sums accruing due for such interest or 
dividends. It never touches the principal, for there 
is no principal to touch. In former and even in 
recent times, when the State was engaged in 
onerous wars, or was pressed by other emergencies 
that required a large and immediate expenditure, 
it was in the habit of drawing on posterity, by 
borrowing money from the public, and undertaking 
to pay for the use of it, by levying in future, taxes on 
the people generally, until the loans were paid off. 
The sums so borrowed have very long^ since been 
spent and dissipated ; and inasmuch as these accu- 
mulated amounts so raised — called the National 
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Debt — ^now reach to between 700 and 800 millions 
sterling, the chance of their ever being repaid is 
somewhat remote : but the obligation to pay the 
interest to the successors of those, whomsoever they 
may be, who originally advanced the principal, re- 
mains ; and as long as this country continues to enjoy 
the reputation it now holds throughout the world, 
the pledge so given will never cease to be redeemed. 
It is true that public faith has recently sustained 
a severe strain — ^perhaps it may be said, for the first 
time in the history of the nation — by the mode 
of dealing with Irish landlords. Many of them 
purchased land on the distinct guarantee that they 
should enjoy the full usufruct of the soil without 
let or molestation — at least from the Legislature : 
they were assured that they would in fact possess a 
parliamentary title to that in which they were in- 
vited to invest their money. But now, by a second 
statute, in direct contravention of the former one, 
they are forcibly deprived of a large portion of the 
profit tbey fairly expected to realize, and their 
rights are as deliberately confiscated as they were 
before deliberately established. I will not here 
enter into any controversy as to whether, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, this course was 
or was not absolutely necessary; but it certainly 
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seems questionable on the score of political morality. 
It forms a most dangerous precedent, and pre- 
cedents are things that legislators are apt to quote 
when they desire to make a tyrannical use of their 
power, backed as it sometimes is by the still more 
tyrannical voice of a capricious public. What is to 
be feared is, that the pernicious principle lately 
acted on may eventually prove the first step towards 
national dishonour. It has been said that the 
measure only affects our own fellow-countrymen, 
and that inasmuch as the interests of the few must 
needs give way to the welfare of the many, therefore 
individual equities ought not to be regarded. 

It is a very delicate and specious distinction, and 
might be resorted to, to sanction the most oppres- 
sive infractions of honesty and fair dealing. But 
injustice is injustice still, whatever may be its scope, 
or whosoever may be its victims. The light-hearted 
performers in this game of spoliation may seek to 
silence the whisperings of conscience by these trans- 
parent sophistries, but they leave behind them a 
rankling sense of wrong in the minds of the people, 
and do infinite mischief by destroying their con- 
fidence in those who are placed in authority over 
them. But at all events, any such plea as I have 
referred to would be utterly nugatory in the case 
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of the National Debt, since very many foreigners 
hold large amounts of stock in what are termed the 
Public Funds. Eepudiation has been resorted to by 
other states elsewhere, and we may remember what 
scorn and obloquy were lavished on its perpetrators. 
But to quit this digression, when a man is said 
to invest in the Stocks, it means that he simply 
purchases from somebody else, the right that other 
possessed of demanding from the State an annual 
sum in the shape of interest due on a sum of money 
long since lent, and not a trace of which remains. 
There are no other parties to the transaction. Such 
rights are the subject of continual purchase and 
sale in the open market. They can always be 
bought, and always be sold, at one price or another. 
For there are men who make it their special 
business to deal in this species of property, and are 
at all times ready to sell at a trifle somewhat above 
the market price, and buy at a trifling reduction 
below it. Inasmuch therefore as there is a constant 
fluctuation in the number and identity of the owners 
for the time being, it is of course essential that the 
Government should know who are entitled to re- 
ceive the dividends. But this duty is entirely taken 
off their hands by the Bank of England, which, in 
consideration of certain ulterior privileges granted 
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to it, keeps an exact register of every transfer that 
takes place from one person to another, so that 
there is thus complete evidence of the holder^s title 
always afforded. 

Now remember that, with regard to the man who 
buys and the man who sells, their joint property 
remains the same as ever. It is a mere exchange 
between them. The former may be willing to 
pass a life of ease and unproductive leisure, 
satisfied with the pittance* of three or' four per 
cent., which he is sure can never fail him while the 
present constitution lasts. But he who receives 
the money for the stock may be more active and 
energetic, and be disposed so to use it as to make it 
produce to him much more than the trifling amount 
of interest he would get by retaining the security in 
his hands. A tradesman or a manufacturer with a 
capital of lOOOZ. might so use it, that by turning 
it over (as it is called) several times — that is, by 
making or selling his wares frequently in the course 
of a year, and getting a profit on each transaction — 
he might, at the end of it, not only be able to replace 
the capital, but find himself in possession of an 
equivalent sum to that with which he started. He 
would thus have doubled the amount he originally 
possessed. In the process of efi'ecting this, he 
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would have employed and sustained a large amount 
of labour, have given a strong impetus to repro- 
duction, and thus have largely increased the wealth 
of the community among whom he lived. That 
1000/. which would only have produced to him three 
or four per cent, had he held it in the public funds, 
would now return him lOOZ. per cent. The extra 
gain could not of course be assigned to mere in- 
terest on capital. It would be due to the skill, 
intelligence, and industry of the operator. If it may 
be urged that I am putting an extreme case, it is at 
all events one that very frequently occurs. But I 
am only desirous of showing in what difiEerent ways 
capital may be employed. If the owner had spent 
his lOOOZ. on plate or sculpture, the whole would 
have been absorbed in metal and marble, and fur- 
ther reproduction from it would be gone for ever. 
In saying this, however, I am anxious to guard 
myself from the imputation of decrying the culture 
of art in any of its various shapes. All I mean is — 
and I have suggested this before — that it has a 
tendency to consume rather than to create sub- 
stantial produce, and can only be justifiable where 
there is a superfluity of wealth, after the actual 
requirements and conveniences of Ufe have been 
provided for. When these have been amply 
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guaranteed, the encouragement of art is not only 
justifiable, but in the highest degree praiseworthy : 
at that period of a nation^s career when luxuries 
become inevitable, as they assuredly do, it be- 
comes one of the most advantageous and ennobling 
forms of their development. 

Times, however, will always occur when commerce 
becomes lethargic, and enterprise is to some extent 
paralyzed. But if there were a vast and sudden im- 
petus given to trade, by some new invention or some 
startling discovery that gave promise of materially 
affecting the comfort and welfare of society, the 
profits from the employment of capital in that direc- 
tion, might be so increased that the interest upon the 
loan would be much increased also. The demand 
for realized wealth would become considerably 
enlarged, and according to the invariable rule its 
price would rise in proportion. After all, trade 
depression among artificers, does not entirely proceed 
from there being too much labour in the market as 
against the gross amount of capital in the country 
(for I have shown how enormous and available that 
amount is), but to the indisposition on the part of 
those who own it, to risk their funds in undertakings 
that are likely to be but slightly remunerative. A 
depression in the labour market often arises from 
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the greed of manufacturers, by their resorting to 
over-production in times of prosperity and hope. 
They produce in one year what ought to be spread 
over two or three, and even if their goods are even- 
tually disposed of at a profit — and they not in- 
frequently remain unsaleable on their hands-the 
demand for labour receives, for a time, a serious 
check ; work becomes scarce, and wages are reduced. 
On the other hand, artisans, irritated at what they 
conceive to be the inordinate profits of their em- 
ployers, demand larger remuneration than the latter 
can afibrd, or at all events, more than they need 
pay, according to the wages tariff at the time. This 
leads to strikes and locks-out, which I have before 
shown to be destructive of the interests of both the 
masters and the men, and at the same time a direct 
obstacle in the way of any increase to the world's 
wealth. Depression in trade too, of course, often 
arises from bad seasons. We have seen that the 
augmentation of capital depends upon the annual 
productions of the earth, and constitutes what 
remains, after the actual necessities of man have 
been provided for. Be they small or great, the 
whole population of a country participates in them 
more or less. Where the season is disastrous, the 
share of every individual is necessarily reduced ; and 
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this is productive of a twofold injury to the trader and 
the workman, because he not only loses some portion 
of what he would get in the general distribution, 
but his customers, being losers also, have less funds 
to expend on the articles he deals in or works upon. 
Consequently there is less demand for labour. The 
mode in which the upper and middle classes meet a 
casualty of this kind, is by cutting down their expen- 
diture, and dispensing with many of the little luxu- 
ries they had previously indulged in. We do not 
in general hear of their selling off a picture, or a piece 
of plate, or furniture, to make up the deficiency of 
income. It is at this period of failing trade, that 
theorists and agitators put forth their nostrums and 
specifics, and try to urge the LegisUture to officially 
prescribe them as infallible remedies — ^just as if 
legislative enactments could supply those produc- 
tions of the soil that nature had for a time peremp- 
torily denied to us. We must bear the burden as 
we best may, and live in hopes that the bounties of 
Providence may again be extended to us. 

Nothing can be gained in such a case, by seeking 
to avert our gaze from the true source of the 
calamity, and the worst mode of dealing with it, is 
to resort to a meddling, empirical interference with a 
condition of things that is irreparable. 
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Having then endeavoured to show that there is 
always a vast amount of unproductive capital, only 
waiting for an opportunity of being turned to pro- 
fitable account, I will now recur to the question of 
foreign investments. I will premise by saying that 
Great Britain may be likened to a man who, after a 
life of toil and labour and industry, had become well 
stricken in years, and had lost much of the physical 
power which once distinguished him ; but he might 
still have preserved all his intellectual faculties, all 
his moral and mental energies in their ancient 
vigour. If he had a large and young family de- 
pendent upon him for food, and could only procure 
it for them by his own bodily exertions, the share 
that would fall to each child, would probably prove 
to be a somewhat scanty one. But if, during his 
past career, he had been saving and thrifty, and had 
amassed a fair share of wealth, he would, in spite of 
his faded strength, have no difficulty in maintaining 
in comfort and prosperity, all those that had domestic 
claims upon him. 

Now it can scarcely be denied that the vitality of 
our soil, so far as concerns its powers of repro- 
ducing the fruits of the earth — what I will call 
its life-sustaining power — ^has been very con- 
siderably impaired by time. It is true that England 
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has vast stores of mineral wealth — ^for instance, ooal 
and iron — ^hidden away in her bosom, and these 
faaye been perhaps more condaciye than anj others 
that conld be named to her mechanical and trading 
supremacy : bnt, although these require labour to 
develop them and render them available, it is obvious 
they have nothing to do with natural reproduction. 
The density of our population, in proportion to 
the extent of our home territory, is much greater 
than that of any other European nation, with the 
exception of Belgium. A large portion of our land 
has been appropriated to manufacturing and other 
distinct purposes, and that which could conveniently 
be devoted to agricultural pursuits, has had its 
powers and its energies overstrained, in seeking to 
provide for the ever-increasing number of mouths it 
has to feed. In this particular therefore, we neces- 
sarily show a deficiency in vital tone. But that is 
very far from affording any evidence of general 
creative decay. It is quite possible — to take a very 
extreme case — that a nation which never grew a 
blade of grass or an ear of corn, might be in a richer 
and more prosperous condition than any of the 
countries by which it was surrounded. It might 
exhibit on the part of its inhabitants generally, so 
much skill and ingenuity in mechanics, in manufac* 
tures, in art^ and in taste — in manipulating, in short 
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the raw material sent to it by others, that these 
others might be willing to pour into it large quan- 
tities of their own special produce, receiving back in 
exchange, a small portion in its improved condition, 
and leaving the remainder as a remuneration for the 
augmented value of that which was returned to 
them. 

The rougl; block of marble which contained within 
it the statue of the Venus de Medici would be of little 
importance in itself, when sent from Pares to Athens; 
but after the figure^s surroundings had been chiselled 
away from it by the genius and talent of the 
artist, it became of priceless worth. What would 
the canvas and paint of a picture by Eaphael be 
estimated at, before the master had converted them 
into a thing of beauty that has enthralled the senses 
of successive generations of men ? Genius, inven- 
tion, and ability, employed in these and other ways 
by any one nation, might command a much larger 
quantity of necessaries from the rest, than would be 
sufficient to supply with food its entire population. 
Our country has been sometimes called the work- 
shop of the world ; others might well be termed the 
world's granaries; and where there was universal 
freedom of trade, both must profit by the inter- 
change of those commodities that each had a special 
aptitude for producing. 
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Great Britain being thus situated, with her re- 
productive powers lessened, but with great hoarded- 
up wealth, there are other countries in a reversed 
position. They have great internal resources, but 
they have no funds to develop them, and unless 
some other nation stepped in to their assistance, 
to the advantage of course of both, their hidden 
treasures and unused capabilities would be lost to 
the world. They are naturally willing to pay a 
large price for the accommodation rendered to them, 
and this is the bait that attracts some of the super- 
fluous capital of Englishmen to their territories, 
and unless so employed it might perhaps never be 
applied to the maintenance of labour here, as we 
shall presently see. Take the case, for instance, of 
a man who possesses a gallery of pictures worth 
a hundred thousand pounds. The pictures are 
pleasant to look at, and form a great ornament to 
his establishment. They constitute realized capital, 
and are valuable as exchangeable property; but 
they contribute nothing to production nor to the 
support of toil. Now assume that for the purpose 
of assisting the development of wealth in a distant 
country, where capital was needed, he were to part 
with these paintings, and invest the proceeds in the 
furtherance of this object, with the assurance that 
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the speculation would return him ten per cent, 
dividend. It would be useless sending the pictures 
to the scene of projected operations ; it would be 
like sending jewellery and trinkets to a population 
that was dying for want of food. He might, for 
instance^ sell his collection in France or elsewhere. 
As we have seen, the payment would not be likely to 
be made in money, but in goods, sent to this country, 
sold here, and with the sum realized he might 
purchase machinery, tools, and implements for the 
purpose of carrying out the foreign improvements. 
Now to stop, for a moment, to answer some captious 
objector who might urge that the process I have 
described would involve the very injustice I have all 
along admitted, of the employment of foreign 
labour to the exclusion of that of our own country- 
men, as to the merchandise imported here for the 
payment of the pictures. If the gallery of paintings 
remained here, simply to bedeck the establishment of 
the owner, no such merchandise (clearly forming an 
accession to our aggregate wealth), would ever have 
reached us at all. We should not have manufac- 
tured it ourselves, because, the capital which would 
have furnished the means of so doing, would have 
been locked up in a totally valueless and unpro- 
ductive condition. I suppose the staunchest Fair 
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Trader would scarcely contend, that, if the French- 
men were to send us over a large quantity of goods 
for nothing, it would be right to reject the boon, 
because the goods were of foreign make, and so 
deprived our own artificers of the opportunity of 
earning money by manufacturing them. Yet vir- 
tually, in the case I have put, the transaction would 
be equivalent to their presenting them to us 
gratuitously. The owner of the pictures, without 
the temptation of large and unwonted interest, 
would probably never have drawn his property 
from its listless, profitless seclusion. The gallery 
would have remained in its former position, and 
labour would not have been called into requisition. 

Now if it would be wrong to refuse a gift of 
merchandise from a foreign country, were it kind 
enough to present us with it, surely I may ask, why 
should we not buy goods at a cheaper rate rather 
than make them ourselves at a dearer one, and that 
irrespective of the market in which the purchase 
was made ? The two cases are the same in principle, 
though no doubt they difier in degree. For in- 
stance, if for a certain sum we can procure twice 
the quantity of goods from abroad that we can 
make them for by the same expenditure at home, it- 
is much the same thing as if we obtained the half 
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of them for nothing. We should save the neces- 
saries that would be expended in making the larger 
quantity, thus reserving it for use in various profit- 
able ways. 

At all events, the sale of these hitherto unpro- 
ductive pictures would, on my assumption, bring 
into this country 10,000i. a year in the shape of 
interest where nothing came into it before. Now, 
I have laboured to little purpose, if I have not 
clearly established that this income could never be 
enjoyed by its possessor, dispose of it how he might, 
without being made subservient to the nourish- 
ment, the maintenance, and comfort of a large 
number of persons besides himself. It might be 
made productive in an agricultural sense, and by 
profuse expenditure in draining and manuring at 
the outset, acres of ground might be made to 
produce crops that it had never yielded before. It 
might be used in breeding herds of cattle ; it might 
be employed in trade, thus giving a stimulus to 
production in an indirect way. Even if it were 
spent by its owner in the mere gratification of his 
whims and pleasures, many people must be em- 
ployed in ministering to them, and thus gaining 
their livelihood. 

But it may be fair to assume that, inasmuch as 
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gain was his object in parting with his pictures, 
he would endeavour to make the most of the in- 
terest resulting from the speculation. Remember 
that with this 10^000^. a year he might employ 200 
workmen continuously, at 50Z. a year each, by their 
toil and labour, to manufacture for him what would 
be of sufficient value to replace the whole sum 
expended upon them. Two hundred families might 
thus be supplied with at least mere necessaries, and 
what they had consumed and destroyed would be 
restored as property in some other shape, thus 
aflTording the means of repeating the same process 
from year to year. Then again, these very families 
must resort to butchers and bakers, to tailors and 
shoemakers, and other artificers, to satisfy their 
requirements, who would all seek some share of the 
gross profit that this 10,000Z., judiciously laid out, 
had produced. This would be the result of profitably 
employing hitherto unused wealth, and this, in spite 
of its being devoted in the first instance to that 
much-decried object of employing foreign labour. 

But even the advantages I have described might 
not be the full extent of the benefit accruing to us ; 
for the country to whom the capital was originally 
lent might become so prosperous, by means of the 
use to which such loan, together with similar ones. 
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had been put, that it might in course of time 
furnish additional markets for our manufactures, 
and so open up new sources of encouragement to 
our native industry. 

Having thus shown how stored-up wealth may be 
called into active service when a sudden demand 
for it arrives, and an unusually large profit from it 
is to be made, I need simply refer to the converse 
proposition when competition slackens, markets 
become dull, and capital therefore is little in re- 
quest, consequent on the slender remuneration its 
employment would afford. Its possessors would 
then lay it up in ordinary, as it were, by investing 
it in works of art — ^pictures and sculptures, for in- 
stance (to resort to the same examples as I have 
before adopted). When so spent, and these articles 
were newly created, it would have made its last 
effort at reproduction; for although what was 
thus made would always command a certain price, 
it must be recollected that this would only repre- 
sent the large amount of necessaries absolutely lost 
to the country in producing them. 

Pictures or sculpture will neither multiply nor 
grow j they will not produce, nor assist in producing, 
anything beyond themselves, as seeds, machinery, 
and tools would necessarily do. And although 
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their value might be at any time realized by a sale 
here, there would even then be a mere substitution 
of one owner for another without any increase in 
the things exchanged. But it might happen that, 
for the moment, the community was so well stocked 
with commodities that were susceptible of repro- 
duction, that there appeared to be no advantage in 
increasing them; then would -come the period (or 
even, as I have explained before, the necessity) for 
resorting to investment in luxuries, and those 
just referred to, would at all events preserve to 
their owner something of an exchangeable value, 
that would be permanent and enduring. Contrast 
this mode of dealing with superfluous wealth with 
that of employing it in the manufacture of expen- 
sive wines, which would be destroyed in their 
momentary enjoyment, and the distinction will be 
at once apparent. 

Now this is only carrying out the principles I 
have all along sought to enforce, that necessaries 
are the first species of produce of which in an early 
stage of society a supply must be secured. Then 
come the conveniences and comforts of life, and 
when all these have been suflSciently and amply 
provided for, the introduction of luxuries becomes 
inevitable, if men are to continue to exercise the 
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faculties Providence has bestowed upon them. And 
further, that luxuries differ materially among them- 
selves, in respect of the way in which capital is 
absorbed by them. 

Some are created simply to be destroyed in carry- 
ing out the intention which gave them birth, with- 
out leaving a vestige of result behind. Others, 
though henceforth utterly unproductive, still endure 
and last, having always, for the most part, an ex- 
changeable value which may be turned to account 
when a favourable opportunity occur^. 

I am conscious that there is much repetition in 
what I have lately said, and if this is urged against 
me, I fear I only strengthen the accusation when I 
repeat what I said at the beginning, that I would 
rather incur the charge of redundancy, than that of 
•not having rendered myself thoroughly intelligible. 
The relations between capital and labour, prices and 
profits, the necessaries of life and those objects that 
simply tend to its enjoyment, are not readily appre- 
ciated on a first contemplation. But I believe that 
any difficulty that may exist, arises rather from the 
fact that men^s minds are in general not directed to 
these subjects, than from any intrinsic obscurity in 
the subjects themselves. Few persons unacquainted 
with mathematics would on a first perusal thoroughly 
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comprehend the demonstration of the forty-seventh 
problem of Euclid, Many would be apt to forget 
the first part of the proof when they got further on, 
and would perhaps have to recur to it more than 
once before they could cordially assent to the truth 
of the conclusion. I am very far from assuming for 
the views I have put forth, any claim to a demon- 
stration of their correctness j I only wish to explain 
my practice of availing myself of perhaps an oft 
repeated phrase where I think it appropriate in 
illustrating a new position. 

At all events I shall think myself amply repaid 
for any labour I have taken, if I have counteracted 
the impression often entertained, or at least sought 
to be instilled into the minds of the working classes, 
that the rich man gets all the enjoyment that is to 
be derived from wealth, and that those whom he 
employs, do nothing but toil, in order to contribute 
to his ease and pleasure. If they toil, they do so 
for their own peculiar emolument and enjoyment as 
well as for his. But for him, they would in vain 
seek for the comfort or even sustenance by which 
they live, in that particular station that is marked 
out for them, and they can hardly expect that a 
special dispensation should be provided in their 
favour, for the purpose of bettering their condition. 
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They are dazzled by the glare and glamour that 
surround wealth and high station, and which render 
them blind to the fact, that a thing which they 
believe would be a blessing to them, may be nothing 
of the kind to him who is in possession of it. We 
know that habit and necessity will reconcile us to 
what formerly we regarded as a most unpleasant 
and irksome duty. Just in the same way use and 
custom considerably reduce the value of attractions 
that once appeared lasting and supreme. 

The poor only see the bright side of the picture ; 
they are not aware of the cares, the anxieties, and 
the responsibilities that are depicted on the 
other. 

After all, happiness is the professed object of 
every man's desires, and it is quite immaterial by 
•what means (always assuming they are honourable 
ones) it is achieved. A beneficent Providence has 
certainly ordained that it shall not depend upon the 
adventitious attributes of rank or riches, but upon 
the peculiar condition of each individual mind. 

Health and contentment, which may fall quite as 
much to the lot of the poor as of the rich, are the 
main ingredients that constitute man's felicity; and 
if he is fairly endowed with these, there is not on 
the face of the earth one of his fellow-creatures. 
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whose position he need envy. But a desire to 
improve his worldly status, so far from acting as a 
check on the calm serenity of his career through 
life, is the very stimulus that induces him profitably 
and pleasurably to employ his energies and his time 
in attaining that end. Certainly he will never 
further it by looking with jealousy and ill-will upon 
those who appear to be more favoured by fortune 
than himself, and in treating as his enemies those 
who, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, are his 
most sterling and substantial friends. 

Before I conclude this somewhat desultory and 
discursive essay, I wish to say a few words on the 
present aspect of the Free Trade Question. 

For upwards of thirty years from the passing of 
the Com Law Bill the subject was allowed to rest in 
peace, and not a symptom of clamour or agitation 
appears to have been manifested against the new 
system that had been inaugurated. 

This was to be fairly expected when it was once 
finally established, considering the nature of the 
opposition that had in a great measure vigorously 
resisted the change. Very many of those who 
denounced it were thoroughly imbued with the 
conviction that Free Trade would ultimately 
prove highly beneficial to the country. But they 
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honestly believed that suddenly to reverse a policy 
that had so long been maintained^ would be not 
only infinitely injurious to what were (almost in de- 
rision) termed vested interests, but would involve 
a direct breach of equity and fair dealing. Men had 
directed their capital into various channels, on the 
faith that they would not be interfered with by any 
abrupt onslaught upon their property. Agricul- 
turists would of course be the chief victims, and 
considering the enormous amount of money that 
was invested in the land, and the vast number of 
labourers dependent upon it, the prospective ruin 
of so extensive a body of the population was not to 
be lightly disregarded. 

But there was a still stronger reason, perhaps, 
that operated on the miuds of many — who were far 
from being unfavourable to the principle of free 
importation — in opposing the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

The most violent and clamorous advocates of 
this repeal were the mill and factory owners, with 
whom trade had not been flourishing of late. They 
were suddenly seized with a spasmodic fit of 
patriotism, and a deep feeling of sympathy for what 
they called the starving labouring classes. Their 
sensibilities were awakened by seeing so many 

L 
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operatives out of employ, and they displayed their 
humanity and public spirit by urging and inciting 
the mobs in the various manufacturing towns 
blindly to clamour for cheap bread, and to demand 
with threats, the abolition of the law that prevented 
the free introduction of foreign corn into this 
country. The disturbances — the riots, almost 
amounting to insurrection, that resulted from this 
beneficent teaching, have become matters of history. 
The Abolition BiU passed, and the manufacturing 
hierarchy reaped their reward, which was by no 
means a light one, though not quite in the direc- 
tion they had openly professed to anticipate. They 
nad, of course, predicted that a vast quantity of 
foreign corn would pour into this country, but they 
did not so outwardly proclaim, that if this were so, 
a large quantity of their manufactured goods must 
necessarily go out of it, by way of payment ; for 
they had diligently studied political economy, and 
knew that the com could not be paid for in money. 
Much of the distress in the factory districts had 
been caused by over-production, and a large 
amount of cotton, woollen, and other goods re- 
mained on their hands without either home or 
distant markets to absorb them, even at a sacrifice. 
These would now be easily disposed of, and their 
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mills and machinery which were a dead loss to 
them while unased^ would be again called into 
requisition to produce more. These benevolent 
capitalists were wise in their generation. But the 
large increase in their trade was not the only source 
of pecuniary profit they looked to from the change. 
They had held up landlords and agriculturists to 
general execration, and compared them to the tax- 
gatherers and publicans of old, who restricted the 
food of the people, and battened on the miseries of 
the poorer classes; but they quite ignored the 
existence of any other labourers or workmen than 
their own. It was, however, pretty obvious that 
if the population was to be fed by foreign com, 
large tracts of land which could not compete with 
foreign produce, must be thrown out of cultivation, 
and of course it followed that the worst species of 
soil would be the first to be abandoned, and these 
were just the farms that demanded the greatest 
quantity of labour. All those men who had been 
engaged on them would be thrown out of employ. 
The land which still remained in tillage, being 
already well stocked with hands, would require no 
more. But the discharged men not liking the 
prospect of starvation, and finding it diflScult to 
accommodate themselves to other occupations, for 

L 2 
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which their habits had unfitted them, would be 
willing to work on the only terms on which they 
could obtain employment, namely, by underbidding 
their more fortunate brethren who still remained 
cultivators of the soil. 

A general competition takes place, and the wages 
of agricultural labour inevitably fall. A large 
multitude still f'emain to be provided for, and who 
must exert their industry elsewhere. Their only 
refuge is the manufacturing towns, there to com- 
pete for work with the pet operatives, for whose 
welfare the mill-owners had all along shown so 
much amiable solicitude. 

Unused to the noxious atmosphere, and be- 
wildered amidst the buzzing of machinery, s&me 
lucky individuals among the bucolic emigrants 
would be soon carried ofi' by disease, or by, to them, 
the novel eccentricities of cranks, cog-wheels, and 
other such gear. But the survivors would soon 
begin to enter into competition with the trained 
artisans. The same process takes place as pre- 
viously reduced wages in the country, and the same 
result assuredly follows. Wages of labour there- 
fore almost universally fall. 

Now what effect would this result have on the 
position of the master ? Let us see. I have before 
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referred to the undeniable axiom that the price of 
goods depends in general upon the quantity of 
labour employed in their production, and not on the 
casual rise or fall of the wage that is paid for it. 
Even McCulloch, the great champion of Corn Law 
abolition, lays it down broadly, that a diminution 
in wages will not compel the manufacturer to sell 
his articles at a cheaper rate, but that the difference 
finds its way absolutely into his pocket. In exact 
proportion therefore as the labourer suffers, are 
the profits of the master enhanced. So that while 
the factory capitalist gets all the advantage of the 
increased trade, he obtains in addition, the benefit 
from each individual sale, by engaging labour at a 
lower cost. 

Now I must not be supposed to lay down these 
results as permanent ones ; that would be to assail 
every principle that I have sought to maintain 
throughout these pages. Things would right them- 
selves in time, and an additional impetus would be 
eventually afforded to trade and commerce. But 
the immediate consequences would be such as I have 
described. It frequently happens at first that these 
violent revulsions have the efiect of making the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer ; and the simple reason 
is, that capital accommodates itself to such 
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changes much more readily than labour possibly 
can do. 

Again, I am far from suggesting that when a 
great benefit is conferred upon society, the men 
who have promoted it are to be deprived of all 
credit, merely because the result accords with their 
own private interests. But when we see them con- 
stantly posing before the world as great public 
benefactors, and seeking to extort a show of grati- 
tude, where credit for a lucky inspiration is all they 
are entitled to, and which would be cheerfully con- 
ceded to them, it may not be unfair to inquire 
whether their motives were quite as pure and dis- 
interested as they would seek to represent them. 
In what I have thus said, I have only been anxious 
to show that a great part of the resistance given to 
the abolition of the Corn Laws arose from honest 

indignation on the part of many who were at heart 

• 

free traders, to the illicit and unscrupulous means 
resorted to by these pseudo-philanthropists to bring 
the scheme to a successful issue. At all events, we 
of the present generation, possess the advantage of a 
largely increased system of Free Trade. A long 
period of time separates us from the injustice and 
the ruin to many by which the original measure was 
consummated. A welcome result has been achieved, 
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and I trust and believe we shall continue to retain 
it. Those who have just started an agitation for a 
recurrence to the old system, under the plausible 
and seductive titles of Fair Trade and Protection to 
Native Industry, mainly consist of a few free lances 
who are fond of skirmishing on the outskirts of 
political life. The movement is adopted by neither 
of the two great parties in the State, nor is it en- 
couraged by any appreciable display of popular 
feeling. 

But if this project is still to be upheld, at least it 
behoves those who honestly, however mistakenly, 
advocate it, to state in very specific terms on what 
ground their hostility to Free Trade is based, be- 
cause the proposition may be so put, that the most 
inveterate Free Trader might hesitate to give a 
categorical opinion on the subject. We are entitled 
to ask for openness and candour, inasmuch as they 
are not very conspicuous among public men of the 
present day. There is a tendency on the part of 
many to appear to address an assembly in one sense, 
when they know perfectly well they will be under- 
stood by a large portion of their audience in a 
totally different one ; and no doubt great en- 
couragement has been given to the practice, by the 
example of some in very high places. The art of 
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introducing ambiguity into political speeches is well 
worth cultivating, by those who are not overburdened 
with conscientious scruples as to the means by 
which they attain their ends. It enables them so to 
frame a statement, that though at first sight it bears 
one simple and obvious meaning, it may by micro- 
scopical search, and by the aid of a little casuistry 
by way of explanation, be made susceptible of several 
different and even discordant ones ; and it has this 
great advantage, that the speaker may, on an emer- 
gency, adopt that particular construction that is 
most convenient to him at the moment. The design 
usually succeeds, when skilfully and carefully exe- 
cuted, because the courtesies of political warfare com- 
pel us to admit that a man must himself be the very 
best exponent of what were his intentions ; and we, 
outwardly at least, give him credit for sincerity, 
however persuaded we may be of its utter absence. 
It would be rude to express a doubt where we 
cannot demonstratively refute. It has, however, a 
debilitating effect on a man^s reputation, if he make 
these drafts upon public credulity too frequent. 

These remarks I conceive are peculiarly applicable 
to the question of Free Trade, because there is no 
political topic that affects a larger variety of people 
in more various ways. By judiciously selecting his 
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audience, and adapting his discourse to its peculiar 
and well-known wishes, an orator might secure a 
favourable hearing from twenty different sections of 
the community, all of which differed essentially 
among themselves, each supposing that what might 
be advantageous to itself must necessarily be 
advantageous to the whole community. 

In this selfish age every one wants protection 
with respect to his own individual trade, but 
strongly insists on free trade with regard to every 
other. The motive is quite transparent and not 
unnatural; they want to secure to themselves a 
monopoly that they may sell their wares at a high 
rate, but they are equally anxious to buy every- 
thing they require at a low one. Farmers would 
ask for a duty on foreign corn, that they might 
obtain an exclusive market for their own produce, 
but they would resist a prohibition of French silks, 
lest they should have to pay more for the article 
than was necessary ; but the silk manufacturer, on 
the other hand, would be in favour of it, while he 
would clamour against a duty on foreign corn, be- 
cause he thought the welfare of the country 
depended on cheap bread. This is precisely in 
accordance with the popular doctrine of liberty, as 
its principle is now in general understood; its 
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formula as propounded and acted upon in many 
quarters being this — ^^ I have a perfect right to 
interfere with everybody, but let everybody beware 
how he interferes with me/^ 

To impose a tax upon all foreign commodities 
would be to partially reduce the nation to the 
primitive condition of producing for itself every- 
thing it required for use and enjoyment, whatever 
cost it might entail. Whereas to make a selection, 
and tax only a portion of them for the ostensible 
benefit of the makers and their workmen, would be 
to compel the rest of the community to pay an 
extravagant price for the productions of the 
favoured few. Even this last expression is scarcely 
a correct one, for I hope I have satisfactorily proved 
that the very men for whose supposed protection 
the duties were imposed, would find that they had 
gained no boon at all, since competition would soon 
reduce their profits to the ordinary and normal 
standard. 

It is sometimes confidently asserted, as though 
the statement must carry conviction to every 
rational mind, that the staple trades of our country 
should be maintained at all risks, since they neces- 
sarily give employment to so large a body of our 
countrymen. But it must be remembered that the 
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staple trades of our country cease to be such, at all 
events in the sense in which the term is used, when 
we can be undersold by other nations in the subject- 
matter of such trades. It might just as well be 
asserted, that we are bound to support in his par- 
ticular business some large employer of labour in 
London, for fear of throwing out of occupation, the 
great number of persons he had engaged in his 
service j and this, notwithstanding we could obtain 
articles of his manufacture at a much less price in a 
neighbouring county than he could afford to make 
them at. The community generally can have no 
interest in especially fostering any particular branch 
of trade or commerce more than any other. The 
whole nation is composed of individuals, and if it is 
to the advantage of one man to buy what he may 
require as cheaply as he can, which it manifestly is, 
it is equally clear that it is advantageous to all. 
We need not shed a tear over the annihilation of a 
class of industry that cannot successfully sustain a 
competition with other people who embark in it. 

I must not omit to recur here (and I wish to do 
so specifically) to an argument sometimes used in 
favour of imposing duties upon foreign produce, 
and which appears to me to be the only one which 
has a shadow of reason to support it. It is thought 
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by many — as well Free Traders as Fair Traders — that 
it Hiight be expedient at this juncture to prohibit 
to some extent the importation of commodities from 
those nations that levy foreign duties upon ours, on 
the ground that it might be a means of coercing 
them into a withdrawal of the restrictions that they 
have so wantonly and so foolishly prescribed. 
Now, if this is recommended with that single object, 
and with the idea that by making a considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice at the present moment, we might 
secure great advantages hereafter, the scheme is at 
least intelligible, and might afford fair matter for 
discussion. I fear, however, that in the present 
temper of European and other countries, it would 
be altogether hopeless. It would involve many 
hazardous changes in the distribution of capital 
now, and many indefinite and dangerous ones in 
future. This would necessarily be so, even though 
it should eventually turn out to be successful ; while 
the very uncertainty of the result would produce 
great derangement in commercial affairs for a long 
time to come. 

But 1 am content to have barely alluded to the 
subject, and shall say no more respecting it, and for 
this simple reason, that it is quite beyond the scope 
of my views as expressed throughout these pages. 
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The suggestion admits that there would be a sacrifice 
of substantial wealth by enforcing duties on foreign 
productions, though it might be desirable to submit 
to it for some ulterior purpose. This I have no 
interest nor motive here in opposing, however 
visionary I may deem the expectation of any benefit 
to be derived from the experiment. All I contend 
against is the fallacy put forth by Protectionists and 
others, that the course they suggest would give 
valuable encouragement to native industry, and tend 
to the immediate pecuniary advantage of the whole 
community. 

It is to be feared as much as it is to be deprecated 
that the movement is taken up as a mere political 
weapon well calculated to provoke agitation amongst 
those who are assiduously taught to believe that 
they would be vast gainers by the change. 

The cry is an alluring one, and might perhaps 
catch some few votes at the hustings; but it is 
scarcely creditable to the intellect or patriotism of 
those who resort to it for such a purpose. 

It may be considered to be a strong expression 
of partisanship^perhaps it may be taken to be a 
sign of dotage on the part of one who has passed 
through many years of life, — but I nevertheless have 
always had a strong conviction that a large section 
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of the Liberal party affect to patronize the working 
classes, whilst they play upon their weaknesses. The 
Conservatives really seek to protect them, by awaken- 
ing them — rather roughly perhaps at times — to a 
sense of their true interests. But, if the movement 
in favour of Protection had gone f urthdr than it has 
done, I should have begun to think— considering the 
quarter whence it emanates — that the principles, or 
at least, the tactics of the Whigs and the Conserva- 
tives were, in point of morality, much upon a level. 



THE END. 
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6d. ; or the Case separately , price 3*. ^ 



Beaconsfield {Life of Lord). See " Hitchman." 

Begum's Fortune {27ie) : A New Story. By Jules Verne. 

Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7x. 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, $s. 
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Ben Hur : A Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Crown 

8vo, 6^. 
Beumer^ German Copybooks, In six gradations at \d, each. 

BUkersteth^s Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer 
may be had in various styles and bindings from \d. to 2ix. Price 
List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 

Bickersteth {Rev, E, IT., M,A,) The Clergyman in his Home, 
Small post 8vo, is, 

•- The Master's Home- Call ; or, Brief Memorials of Alice 

Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

The Master's Will, A Funeral Sermon preached 



on the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. Sewn, 6d. ; cloth gilt, lir 
TTie Shadow of the Rock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. l8mo, cloth extra, 2J. dd. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond, 7th 



Edition, cro^n 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 

Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrated), Crown 8vo, 

emblematical binding, 31. 6</. per volume, except where the price \& 

given. 



Claude Lorrain.* 

Correggio, by M. E. Heaton, 2s. 6d, 

Delia Robbia and Cellini, 2s, 6d.^ 

Albrecht Durer, by R. F. Heath. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 

Fra Angellco,Masaccio, andBotticelli. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and 

Andrea del Sarto. 
Gainsborough and Constable. 
Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s, 6d, 
Giotto, by Harry Quilter. 
Hans Holbein, by Joseph Cundall. 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. 
I^audseer, by F. G. Stevens. 
Lawrence and Romney, by Lord 

Ronald Gower, 2s, 6d, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
Little Masters of Germany, by W. 

B. Scott. 

• Not yet published. 

Bird (H, E,) Chess Practice, Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Birthday Book, Extracts from the Writings of R, W, 
Emerson. Square i6mo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations, very 
choice binding, y, 6d, 

- Extracts from the Poems of Whittier, Square i6mo, 

with numerous Illustrations and hajidsome binding, 3J. dd. 



Mantegna and Francla. 
Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 2s, 6d, 
Michelangelo Buonarotti,by Clement. 
Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor, 2s, 6d, 
Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson. 
Raphael, by N. D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 
Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 
Rubens, by C. W. Kett. 
Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 
Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head. 
Velasquez, by E. Stowe. 
Vemet and Delaroche, by J. R. 

Rees. 
Watteau, by J. W. Mollett, 2x. 6d,^ 
WUkie, by J. W. Mollett. 
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Birthday Book, Extracts from the Writings of Thomas h 

Kempis. Large i6mo, red lines, 3^. 6^ 
Blcuk ( Wm,\ Thru Feathers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 
Lady Siiverdal^s Sweetheart^ and other Stories, i vol., 

small post 8vo, dr. 

Kilmeny : a Novel, Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

— — «- Jn Silk Attire, 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

A Daughter of Heth, nth Edition, small post 



8vo, 6x. 

Sunrise, Small post 8vo, 6s. 



Blcukmore {R, D,) Loma Doone, Small post 8vo, 6s, 
Hdition de luxe. Crown 4to, very numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6d, ; parchment, uncut, top gilt, 35^. 
Alice Lorraine. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

■ Clara Vaughan. 6s, 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s, 

■ Cripps the Carrier, 3rd Exiition, small post 8vo, 6s. 
Mary Anerley, New Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Erema ; or. My Father's Sin, Small post 8vo, 6s. 

ChristoweU, Small post 8vo, 6s, 



Blossoms from the Kin^s Garden : Sermons for Children, By 
the Rev. C. Bosanquet. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Bock {Cart), The Head Hunters of Borneo: Up the Mahak- 
kam, and Down the Baiita; also Joumeyings in Sumatra, i vol., 
super-royal 8vo, 32 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 36X. 

Bonwick {^ames) First Twenty Years of Australia. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Fort Philip Settlement. 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 2 \s. 

Book of the Play. By Duiton Cook. New and Revised 

Edition. I vol., cloth extra, y. 6d. 
Bover (G, S.) Law relating to Electric Lighting, Crown 

8vo, $s, 
Bofs Froissart {The), Selected from the Chronicles ot 

England, France, and Spain. Illustrated, square crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 
See «* Froissart." 

Bofs King Arthur {The). With very fine Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ts. 6d. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier, Editor of** The Boy's Froissart." 

Bofs Mabinogion ( The) : being the Original Welsh Legends of 
King Arthur. Edited by Sidney Lanier. With numerous very 
graphic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, *js, td. 

Pr^ssey {Lady) Tahiti, With I'hotos, by Colonel Styart- 
^Vortley. Fcap. 4to, 21s. 
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Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany, By Henry 
Blackburn, Author of "Artists and Arabs," "Normandy Pictu- 
resque," &c. With 171 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2ix. ; plainer binding, lOf. dd, 

Bryant ( \V. C.) and Gay {S, H.) History of tJie United States. 
4 vols., royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 6ar. 

Bryce {Brof.) Manitoba, Crown 8vo, 7^". 6d. 

Burnaby {Capt), See " On Horseback/' 

Burnham Beeches (Heathy F, G.), With numerous Illustrations 

and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, ^t. 6d. Second Edition. 

Butler ( W, F.) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, *]s. 6d, 

Invasion of England, told twenty years after ^ by an Old 

Soldier. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6^. 

TJie Wild North Land; the Story of a Winter fourney 



with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i8j. Cr. 8vo, 'js, 6(i, 
Bed Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux, Imperial i6mo, 



numerous illustrations, gilt edges, ys. td, 

Buxton (ZT. J^, W,) Fainting^ English and American, Crown 
8vo, 5^". 



nADOGAN {Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 

^ Twenty- four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3rd Edition, I2f. (>d. 

California. Illustrated, \2S, 6d, See " Nordhoff." 

Cambridge Trifles ; or, Spluiterings from an Undergraduate 
Pen. By the Author of *' A Day of my Life at Eton," &c. i6mo, 
cloth extra, 2^. 6d. 

Capello {H!) and Ivens (B.) From Benguella to the Territory 
of Yacca. Translated by Alfred Elwes. With Maps and over 
130 full-page and text Engravings. 2 vols., 8vo, 42J. 

Carlyle (7!) Reminiscences of my Irish jrourney in 1849. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Challamel {M. A,) History of Fashion in France, With 21 
Plates, specially coloured by hand, satin-wood binding, imperial 
8vo, 28j. 

Changed Cross {The\ and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2S. 6d, 

Child of tJu Cavern (TJie) ; or, Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verxe. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, gilt edges, *J5, 6d, ; cl., plain edges, js, 6d. 



List of Publications, 



Choice Editions of Choice Books, 2S. 6d. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Uirket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townsuend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's El^y in a Churchyard. 
Kcat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers' (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet" — Aihtnxum. 

Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 

revised, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl {The) : A Novel of Fashionable 
Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, dr. Paper boards, is. 

Cqote {W.) Wanderings South by East. Illustrated, 8vo, 21s. 

Comet of Horse {The) : A Story for Boys. By G. A. Henty. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, numerous graphic Illustrations, 51. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, ds. See Blackmore. 
Cruise of H.M.S. *' Challenger'' {The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demySvo, cloth, 
iSf. ^heap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 

Cruise of the Walnut Shell {The). An instructive and amusing 
Story, told in Rhyme, for Children. With 32 Coloured Plates. 
Square fancy boards, 51. 

rjANVERS {N.) An Elementary History of Art. Crown 



Elementary History of Music. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d, 



Daughter {A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown Svo, ds. 

Day of My Life {A) ; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 

Decoration. Vol. II., foliOj 6s. Vol. Ill, New Series, folio, 
7^. 6d. 

De Leon {E.) Egypt under its Khedives. With Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4r. 

Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square t6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 
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Dick SandSy the Boy Captain, By Jules Verne. With nearly 

100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, ios,6d,i plain binding and plain edges, 5j. 

Don Quixote, Wit and Wisdom of. By Emma Thompson. 
Square fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Donnelly (JF.) Atlantis in the Antediluvian World, Crown 
8vo, \2s.6d, 

Dos Passos (y, jR,) Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges, 
8yo, 35J. 

JOGYPT, See " Senior," " De Leon," " Foreign Countries.*' 

Eight Cousins, See Alcott. 

Electric Lighting, A Comprehensive Treatise. By J. E. H. 
Gordon. 8vo, fully Illustrated. \^In preparation. 

Elementary History (An) of Art, Comprising Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. By N. D*Anvers. 
With a Preface by Professor Roger Smith. New Edition, illustrated 
with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, strongly bound 
in cloth, price los, 6d, 

Elementary History (An) of Music, Edited by Owen J. 

DULLBA. Illustrated with Portraits of the most eminent Composers, 
and Engravings of the Musical Instruments of many Nations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2J. (id, 

Elinor Dryden, By^ Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Embroidery {Handbook of). Edited by Lady Marian Alford, 

and published by authority of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
With 22 Coloured Plates, Designs, &c. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Emerson {R, W,) Life and Writings, Crown 8vo, Zs, 6d, 
English Catalogue of Books. Vol. III., 1872 — 1880. Royal 

8vo, half>morocco, 42^. 

Dramatists of To-day, By W. Archer, M. A. Crown 

8vo, 8j. dd. 

English Philosophers, Edited by K B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 3J. dd, each. 



Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. 
Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. 
Bower. 



•John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Taylor. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 

Professor Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
• Notyit^lUfud, 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, \2s, 6d. 
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Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes, Maps, and 
Illastrations, by Gustave Masson, B.A. Small 8yo, 2j. dd, each. 

1. Charlemafme and the Oarlovinffians. 

2. Loais XI. and the Crasades. 

3. Part I. Francis I. and Charles V. 

„ II. Francis I. and the Benaissance. 

4. Henry IV. and the End of the Wars of Beliglon. 

Erema ; or^ My Fathei^s Sin. 6s. See Blackmore, 

Etcher {The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etchcd-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
T. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, &c. Vols, for 1881 and 1882, 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. I2J. td, each. 

Eton. See " Day of my Life/' " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 



T^ARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ij.; cloth, 

•* gilt edges, \s, 6d. 

Farm Festivals. By the same Author. Uniform with above. 
Famt Legends, By the same Author. See above. 
Fashion {History of). See " Challamel." 
Fechner {G. T.) On Life after Death. 12 mo, vellum, 2s. 6d. 
Fdkin (E. W.) and Wilson {Rev. C. T,) Uganda ami the 

Egyptian Soudan. An Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa ; including a Residence of Two Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahrel-Ghazel and 
Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in these Provinces ; 
numerous Illustrations, and Notes. By R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., 
&c., &c. ; and the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 28J. 

Fern Paradise {The) : A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, fully Illustrated, large post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, i2j. 6^. Sixth Edition. 

Fcrti World {The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) ol every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature; by several full-page 
and other Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 6th Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Few Hints on Proving Wills (A). Enlarged Edition, is. 
Fields {y. T) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo., 16s. 
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First Steps in Conversational French Grammar, By F. Juijen. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation ct de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 1 28 pp., \s, 

Florence. See "Yriarte." 

Flowers of Shakespeare. 32 beautifully Coloured Plates. 5^. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3^. 

Foreigtt Countries and British Colonies, A series of Descriptive 

Handbooks. Each volume will be the work of a writer who has 
special acquaintance with the subject. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 

Denmark and Iceland, by E. C. 
Otte. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 

Fiance, by Miss M. Roberts. 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
•Holland, bv R. L. Poole. 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 
•New Zealand. 



Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

C B 
RussisC by W. R. MorfiU, M. A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidg 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 

F.R«G.S. 



•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold 
smid. 

• liffi rtadyytt. 

Franc {Maud Jeanne), The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 



Emily's Choice. 5/. 

Hall's Vineyard. 4J. 

John's Wife : A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 41. 
Marian ; or, The Light of Some 

One's Home. 51. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4J. 



Vermont Vale. 5j. 

Minnie's Mission. 47. 

Little Mercy. 5j. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4^. 

No Longer a Child. 4^. 

Golden Gifts. $/. 

Two Sides to Every Question. Jj. 



Francis (F,) JVar, Waves, and Wanderings, including a Crtase 
in the "Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24f. 

Froissart {The Boy*s), Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with * * The Boy's King Arthur." Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7j. 6d, 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canada's 
Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. Frasbr Rai^ 
Crown 8vo, vith several Maps, 6x. 
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/^AM£S of Patience, See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6j, 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price icxr. dd, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2s, dd. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 
of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis* 
" De Imitatione ChristL" 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of "The Gentle Life." 

J7u Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

T?u Silent Hour: Essay s^ Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle Life." 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Frisvvf.ll. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell, 
A Maris Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



Gilder {W. H.) Schwatka's Search. Sledging in quest of the 
Franklin Records. Illustrated, 8vo, \2s. 6d, 

Gilpiris Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with "The Fern 
World," re-issued, *js, 6d. 

Gordon (J. E. H.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," *• Electric Lighting." 

Gouffk. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse GouFFfi, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2j. 

■ Domestic Edition, half-bound, lor. dd. 

" By for Um ablett and most complete woik on cookery that has ever been i ub> 
mitteato th« gastronomical world."— iW/JV«// GMttit. 



Bach. 

•Beethoven. 
•Berlioz. 

English Church Com 
posers. 



Schubert. 
•Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber. 
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Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England {The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GoWER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully executed permanent Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Vol. I., 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36^. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, 2/. I2J. (id. 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, y. each : — 

•Handel. 

•Mendelssohn. 

•Mozart. 

Purcell. 

Rossini. 

• In preparation. 

Green (M) A Thousand Years Hence. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Grohmann ( W. A. B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 1 2s. 6d. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 247. This work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lar. 6d. each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history.'* — Times. 

■ MassorCs School Edition. The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor GusTAVK Masson, B.A., Assistant Ma.«ter at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lor. dd. 

Guizof s History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, lor. 6^. each. 

" For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of inustrationj these 
volumes, of which but one hais as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 

fuxunous as otv own in everything, typography 



against any production of an age so 
not excepted." — Timet. 



Guyon {Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6^. 



TJTANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 
Hall{W. W.) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 Health Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, doth, 2s. 2nd Edition. 
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Harper's Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly. i6o pages, 
fully Illustrated, is. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. 
,, II. May, 1881, to November, 1881. 
„ III. June to November, 1882. 
Super-royal 8vo, 8^. 6d, each. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thicklvsown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture magazine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest iditions «U iuxt.*' — 
St. James's GanetU. 

** It is so pretty, so big, and so<heap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
160 large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations."— ^</ifi^»f^A Daily Revirw. 

*' An amazing shillingsworth • . . combining choice literature of both nations. ^— 
Notuon/ormist, 



Hatton {Joseph) journalistic London: Portraits and En* 
gravings, with letterpress, of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 
4to, I2J. 6d, 

Three Recruits^ and the Girls they left behind them. 



Small post, 8vo, 6x. 

" It hurries us along in tmflagging excitement." — Times, 

Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored R^ons of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfukth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 15^. 

Heath {Francis George), See "Autumnal Leaves," "Bumham 

Beeches," ''Fern Paradise," "Fern World," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," " Our Woodland Trees," " Peasant Life," "Sylvan Spring," 
" Trees and Ferns," " Where to Find Ferns." 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7^. 6^'. 
Morocco, i8j. 6d, and2ij. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, y, 6d, 

Heir of Kilfinnan {The), By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
lUustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; plainer bindings plain 
edges, 5^. 

Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander'* 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, is, 6d, 

Henty {G. A,) Winning his Spurs. Numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5/. 

■ Comet of Horse ; which see. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry, Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numerous Illustrations, by E. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42J. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness, The 
Story of the Coup d'£tat. By Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 
WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LoDGE, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo« 36;. ^ 

England, See Guizot. 

English Literature. See Scherr. 

Fashion. Coloured Plates. 28^. See Challamel. 

France. See Guizot. 

■ ■ ■ Russia. See Rambaud. 

— Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States. See Bryant. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power, With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. 5^. Second Edition. 

Hitchman {Francis) Public Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. New Edition, with Portrait Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Holmes (O. fV.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In 2 vols., i8mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt tops, loj. (id, 

Hoppus {y, D,) Riverside Papers. 2 vols., 12s. 

Hovgaard (A.) See " Nordenskiold'is Voyage." 8vo, 21s. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean^ 

Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c.— Vol. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42J. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5^. 

Hugo ( Victor) ''Ninety-Three:' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s, ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2^. 6d, ; on large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los, 6d, 

and his Times, Translated from the French of A. 

Bar ECU by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, manv of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
24r. 

*■ ■ ■ See " History of a Crime.** 
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Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 215". each; or 4 

vols., half*morocco, gilt edges, 12 gmneas, containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each. See mIow. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important 'International' 
work, entitled, THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN T being the Lives and 
Portraits of the xoo Greatest Men of History, divided into Eicht Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthl]^ Quarto Volume. The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the diflferent subjects, the English contributors 
being Dban Stanlry, Mr. Matthbw Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MtiLLKR: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Taine and 
Rrnan : and in America, Mr. Embrson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings." — Acadtmy* 

Hygiene and Public Health {A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal Svo toIs., cloth. One guinea each. ** 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, See 

BiCKERSTBTII. 



ILL USTRA TED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 

•* Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5^. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING, 



Vrenoh and Spanish. 
Ensrlish and American* 



OlasBio and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ClasBio and Early Ohristian. 

GKothio and Benaissanoe. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Effsrptian and Oreek. | Benaissanoe and Modem. 

Italian Sculptors of the 14th and 15th Centuries. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrated Dictionary (An) of Words used in Art and 
Archoeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
MoLLETT, B.A., Officier de r Instruction Publique (France); Author 
of ** Life of Rembrandt," &c Illustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15^*. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C.S.L, &c 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 4th Edition, 3J. 6d, 
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Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8yo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. 12s. td. per voL See also 
•'Little Britain." 

, (« American Men of Letters.") 2J. 6d. 



c^AMES (C) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, 

J 7s, 6d, 

Johnson (O.) William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 
8vo, izr. 6d, 

Jones {Major) The Emigrants Friend. A Complete Guide to 
the United States. New Edition, zs. 6d. 



J^EMPIS (Thomas a) Daily TexUBook. Square i6mo, 

•^ *• 2J. dd, ; interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3J. dd. 

Kingston (W. IT. G.). See "Snow-Shoes," "Child of the 

Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," "B^:um's 
Fortune," " Heir of Kilfinnan," "Dick Cheveley.*' Each vol., with 
very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, ; 
plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 



T AVY Silverdalis Sweetheart. 6x. See Black, 

Lanier. See " Boy's Froissart," " King Arthur," &a 
Lansdell (H.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30f . ; New 

Edition, very numerous illustrations, 8vo, 15J. 

Larden ( W^ School Course on Heat. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lathrop {G. P.) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 

Lectures on Architecture. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. 3 J. 

Leyland (E. W.) A Holiday in South Africa. Crown 8vo 

12^". 6 J, 
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Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
.and Arthur Gilman, M.A. Royal 8vo> 1036 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 21s, ; re-issue in cheaper binding, lor. 6d. 

Lindsay {W. S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancietit 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, lis. ; vols. 3 and 4, 1 41. each. 
4 vols, complete for 501. x 

Little Britain ; together with The Spectre Bridegroom^ and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine l^igravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. CHARLES O. Murray. Re-issue, square crown 
8vo, cloth, dr. 

Long {Mrs. W. H. C) Peace and War in the Transvaal. 
i2mo, 3/. 6d. 

Loma Doone. 6j., 31J. 6//., 35^. See " Blackmore." 

Law^s Select Novelets. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 6d. 

each. 

Priends : a Duet By £. S. Phelps, Author of *< The Gates 

Ajar." 
Baby Bue : Her AdventnreB and IKiBadventures, her Friends 

and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 

" A pleasant book."— Trw/i. 
The Clients of Dr. Bemaerins. From the French of LUCIEN 

BiART, by Mrs. Cashel IIoey. 
The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 
A Gentleman of I<eisiire. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Lozifs Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7^. 6^., except where price is 
given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North liand. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Iiivingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Throngrh the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. 12s. dd. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Begrion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, ioj. dd.) 

6. Cruise of the Challen^r. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bnmahir's On Horseback thronsrh Asia liEinor. lar. dd, 

8. Schweinforth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., i^r. 

9. liEarshall^s Throiiigh America. 
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L<yu/s Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

A Dangrhter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black, 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

OhristoweU, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaugrhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, Iffy Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

liorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Kary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

An English Sqnire. By Miss Coleridge. 

Uistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story, By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler. 

A Story of the Dragronnades ; or, Asylum Christ!. By the Rev. 
E. Gilliat, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Iffaddingr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Iffajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Eecruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d*fitat. Victor Hugo 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

Hary SCarston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Edition of ** Gifts." By George Mac 
Donald. 

The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

Weigrhed and Wanting:. By George Mac Donald. 

\Jn the Press. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Uy Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 
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Lottos Standard Novels (continued) : — 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Orosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

The Affirhan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale. 

my Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowk. 

Poffanuo People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 

Ben Hot: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Lozi/s Handbook to the Charities of London (Annual), Edited 
and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of "A Guide 
to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c Paper, \s, \ cloth, 
If. 6</. 



JLfA C DONALD (G.) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

-M^aegregor {John) "i?^ Roy^^ on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2/. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, y. 6</. ' 

A Thousand Miles in the ''Rob J^oy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2f . 6^. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6d. 

Description of the "Rob Roy" Canoe, with Plans, 



&C., If, 

-The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ''Rob Roy J' New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, $s, ; 
boards, 2x. 6d. 

Macquoid(Mrs,). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snowy Car- 
pathians, and Great Allold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 188 1), and Author of " The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 38r. 

Manitoba : its History, Growth, and Present Position. By the 
Rev. Professor Bryce, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 7^. td. 

Markham (C. R,) The Tfireshold of the Uhkmmm Region. 
Crown 8?o, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, tor. 6dC 
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Markham (C R^ War between Peru and Chilis iSyp-iSSr, 

Crown 8vo, with four Maps, &c. [In preparation. 

Marshall (IV, G,) Through America. New Edition, crown 
8vo, with about loo Illustrations, ']s, 6d, 

Martin (J^, W.) Ptoat Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Marvin (Charles) The Russian Advance towards India, 
Syo, i6jr. 

Maury (Commanded) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 

Memoirs of Madame de Remusat^ 1802 — 1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols., 32^, 

See also " Selection." 

Minus (366, one for each day of the year). Each M^nu is given 
in French and English, with the recipe for making every dish 
mentioned. Translated from the French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. 
Matthew Clarke. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price zj'. 6d. monthly. Vols. I. to VII., handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2$s. each. 

Mendelssohn Family (The), 1729— 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian Hensel. 
3rd Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30f. 

Michael Strogoff, See Verne. 

Mitford (Miss), See " Our Village.'* 

Modem Etchings of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31X. 6d. 

Mollett (y, W,) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archaeology. Small 4to, 151. 

Morley (H,) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. The 
20cx>th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. i8mo, 2x. 6/1* 

Music. See " Great Musicians." 
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ATARRA TIVES of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century, 
-^ ^ Fii-st Period : From the Union with Ireland to the Death of 
George IV. , i8oi— 1830. By G. Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2nd Edition, 2 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 26j. 

Nature and Functions of Art (The) ; and more especially of 
Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21J. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The), By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. 6d, 

New Child s Flay (A), Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 

Newfoundland. By Fraser Rae. See "From Newfound- 
land." 

New Novels, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10^. 6d, per vol. : — 

The Granvilles. By the Hon. E. Talbot. 3 vols. 

One of Us. By E. Randolph. 

Weifirhed and Wanting:. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Castle Warlock. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Tinder the Downs. By E. Gilliat. 3 vols. 

A Strangrer in a Strangre Land. By Lady Clay. 3 vols. 

The Heart of Erin. By Miss Owens Blackburn. 3 vols. 

A Ohelsea Householder. 3 vols. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. 

Tlie Lady Hffand. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of " A Book about Roses,*' " A Little Tour in Ireland," &c Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 

Noah's Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History, 
By Phil Robinson. Small post 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Muller. 

Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7x. 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, $s, 

Nordenskidld*s Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Fopular 
Account of the North-East Passage of the ** Vega." By Lieut. A. 
Hovgaard, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ** Vega ** 
Expedition. 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s, 

Nordhoff {C) Calif omia, for Healthy Fleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

Nothing to Wear; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, is. 

Nursery Flaymates (Frinceof). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6x. 
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r)FF to the Wilds : A Story for Boys. By G. Manvillk 
^^ Fenn. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8?o, *js, td. 

Old-Fashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 
2 vols., 8vo, 3&r. Chenper Edition, crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reyijolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5/. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and la full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. 
Crown 4to, doth, gilt edges, 21s, \ cheaper binding, lar. 6d, 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post Svo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with "Fern World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author, 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. New 
Edition. About 600 pages. 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 

the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. Audsley, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones desttoyed. Small folio, 60 plates, with introductory text, 
cloth gilt, 31/. 6^. 

pALLISER (Afrs.) A History of Zace, from the Earliest 

•* Period. A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, 
upwards of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol., Svo, i/. \s, 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, Svo, i/. is. 

The China Collector's Pocket Cofnpanion, With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post Svo, limp cloth, ^r. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour throt^h the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Vols. I. and II., folio, gilt edges, 31J-. 6d, 
each. 

Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis George 

Heath, Author of ** Svlvan Sprii^," "The Fern World." Crown 
Svo, 400 pp. (with Facsimile of Autograph Letter from Lord 
Beaconsfield to Uie Author, written December a8, 1880), lor. 6d, 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; the most Usefid Topics of Conversatioiu 
By F. JUUBN. Cloth, ^x. 6^. 
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Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., Svo. New Edition. ^n preparation. 

Poems of, the Inner Life. Chiefly from Modern Authors. 
Small 8vo, 51. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Polar Expeditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
Narbs, and Nordenskiold. 

Poynter {Edward f, E,A,). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Prudence: a Story of Esthetic London, By Lucy K Lillie. 
SmaU 8vo, 5x. 

Publisher!^ Circular {77ie\ and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yi, 

Pyrenees {The), By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by Gustavb DORi, corrected to 1881. Crown 8to, p, td. 



JME {F,) Newfoundland. See " From." 

Pedford{G,) Arudent Sculpture, Crown 8vo, 5 J. 

Reid {T. W.) Land of the Bey, Post 8vo, loj. dd. 

Remusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of," " Selection." 

Richter {Jean Paul). The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and Miscel- 
Inneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Litera- 
ture, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, containing about 200 
Drawings in Aututype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Twelve Guineas. 

Italian Art in the National Gallery, 4to. 

\Nearly reculy, 

Robinson {Phil), See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkah," "Noah's Ark," "Sinners and Saints." 

Rose {y,) Complete Practical Machinist. New Edition, i2mo, 
12s, 6d, 
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Rose Library {Th^. Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 

volume, \s. ; cloth, 2^. €d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

1. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

2. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 

3. Little Iffen. By L. M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2j. ; cloth gilt, y, 6d, 

4. An Old-Fashioned Qirl. By LouiSA M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2s,; cloth, y, 6(i, 

5. Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 

6. Beginning: Again. Sequel to *• Work." By L. M. Alcott. 

7. Stowe (Iffrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
8. The Minister's Wooing. 

9. We and our Neighbours. Double vol., 2s, ; cloth, 3J. 6d, 

10. My Wife and I. Double vol., 2J. ; cloth, gilt 3^. & 

11. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

12. My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

13. The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

14. My Summer in a Oarden. By C. D. Warner. 

15. Bred. Mrs. Bsecher Stowe. Dble. vol., 2j.; cloth gilt, 3r. 6d, 

16. Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

17. Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

18. Farm Legends. By Will Carleton. 

19. 2a The Clients of Dr. Bemagius. 2 parts, u. each. 

21. The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. HoWELLS. 

22. Baby Bue. By C. M. Clay. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With too 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d. 

Rousselet {Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 

8vo, numerous Illustrations, 51. 

■ The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington. 

Small post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5^. 

Russell {JV, Clark) The Lady Maud. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
3 IX. td. 

— — See also Low's Standard Novels and Wreck. 
Russell {W. B.y LL,D.) Hesperothen: Notes from the Western 

World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24J. 

Tlie Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. Bjr 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super- royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52/. 6</.j Large 
Paper Edition, 84f. 

Russian Literature. See "Turner." 
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^AINTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
•^ and IMclure Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal i6mo, 
cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Scherr {Prof, y,) History of English Literature. Translated 
from the German. Crown 8vo, &f. dd, 

Schuyler {Eugene), The Life of Peter the Great, By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of "Turlcestan." 2 vols., demy 8yo. 

[//I preparation, 
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PEEFACE. 



The present publication had its origin in a desire on the 
part of Col. Smith's family, that a memoir should be drawn 
up showing his labours in connection with currency, the 
depreciation of silver, and the Indian Exchanges. The 
present writer was asked to prepare such a paper ; and 
though conscious of his inability to do full justice to the 
subject, he consented to undertake the task, as no other 
friend was found to do so. 

The idea at first was that the paper should be offered 
for insertion in the Journal of some one of the Societies 
with which Col. Smith was connected. But it has grown 
far beyond the limits then contemplated ; and it is now 
thought best to publish it separately, in the hope that it may 
be useful as a kind of summary of the views and arguments 
and proposals put forward so perseveringly and with such 
sincerity of conviction by Col. Smith on a deeply important 
subject, which are now scattered through a number of 
papers. 

The object has been to present a complete exhibition 
of those views, omitting nothing material either in state- 
ment or reasoning. This has led to repetition in some 
places; but that has been oonsidered a less fault than 
defect in completeness or deamess. 

J.D.B. 



SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MEASURES 
PROPOSED BY THE LATE COL. J. T. 
SMITH, R.E., F.R.S., FOR THE RESTORA- 
TION OF THE INDIAN EXCHA.NGES, 
WITH AN EPITOME OF HIS REASON- 
ING IN SUPPORT OF HIS PLAN. 

Colonel Smith had paid much attention during many 
years to the subject of currency and the exchanges, 
especially as connected with India. He held for a 
long period the post of Mint Master at Madras, and 
originated and introduced there many improvements 
in the machinery and the management. Afterwards 
for a few years he held the same post in the much 
larger Mint at Calcutta. In both positions it came 
within the course of his duty to study the exchanges, 
and the incidents of coinage and currency, and the 
character of his mind eminently fitted him ' for such 
investigations. He examined and thought out both 
subjects from their first principles. He was not 
content to adopt the opinions of others, however 
respectably supported, but worked out conclusions 
for himself, always testing them by facts and ex- 
perience. 

The occasion of his bringing forward the views 
and proposals now to be detailed arose in 1876, when 
from causes unconnected with India, the gold value 
of silver had experienced a very heavy fiiU* XS^ \i^ 



1 870 its value in the London market had varied ex- 
tremely little from its English standard value of 61^d. 
per oz. But two or three years after this the price 
began to decline, and in 1876 it was at 48d., or 
about 20 per cent below par. The eflFect was disastrous 
to various interests. 

1st. English residents in India having to remit 
money to this country, lost heavily on every such 
transaction. 

2nd. The Government of India itself was a 
heavy loser. The service of the State requires the 
remittance of a large portion of the Indian revenue 
to England, partly to pay for supplies and stores of 
all kinds required for the public service ; partly to pay 
pensions and salaries of Indian public servants civil 
and military, and the other charges of the Home ad- 
ministration. These remittances amount to about 
17 millions sterling yearly, and are efltected by means 
of Bills of Exchange, drawn on the Government of 
India by the Secretary of State, for sums of rupees 
payable in India. Prior to 1876, the rate of exchange 
for these bills was a little above or below the par 
value of ten rupees to the pound sterling ; so that 
the amount of bills just stated was met by payments 
of about 170 millions of rupees. But with the heavy 
fall in the gold value of silver, the cost rose suddenly 
to about 215 millions of rupees, being a loss of 45 
millions solely due to difference in the exchange. 

3rd. A third branch of the loss was even larger ; 
it was that which fell on merchants who had been in 
the habit of ej^porting English manufactures to India. ^ 



Such transactions instantly became a source of ruinous 
loss, the trade was nearly paralyzed, and many very 
heavy failures took place. 

The loss and ruin were so serious as imperatively 
to draw the attention of the authorities to the con- 
sideration of the means of arresting them if possible. 
Col. Smith was asked for his opinion, and he drew up 
a paper on the subject for the information of the 
Secretary of State for India, and with the sole object 
(as he himself says) , of assisting the Indian Authorities 
in dealing with the difficulty. 

The remedy which he advised was to change the 
standard of the Indian currency from silver to gold, 
so as to be in agreement with that of England ; and 
he pointed out how this could be effected with the 
utmost ease, without any disturbance to trade, and 
without any cost to the Government. 

He called attention in the first place to proposals 
which had been made by high authority in India, so 
far back as 1864, for the introduction of a gold 
currency in that country ; and also to a paper on the 
subject which he had laid before the Secretary of 
State more than eight years before, viz., in January, 
1868, advocating the adoption of a gold standard 
and gold currency; and remarked that if a gold 
standard had been substituted for silver at either of 
those periods, the present very serious loss and em- 
harassment would have been prevented. 

In again advocating that course, he urged that 
in addition to the arguments in its favour formerly 
stated by various able writers^ there were irnQorta^a^ 



reasons for it, and such as tended to the belief that 
sooner or later it must be inevitable. These were 
not merely the confusion and detriment then ah'eady 
experienced, but also the inherent mischief of an 
arrangement which subjected the enormous and daily 
increasing commerce between England and India to 
constant fluctuations in the inter-relation of the two 
metals constituting their respective standards of value, 
with the consequent embarassment in all contracts. 
He pointed out that with one and the same metal as 
the standard in both countries, the utmost limit of 
variation in the exchange would be the cost of trans- 
mitting bullion from the one country to the other, 
which, if that metal were gold, would not exceed 
about two per cent. But that with the two 
different standards, it might easily range as far as 
16 per cent ; a limit which has in fact been con- 
siderably exceeded since. Great as the fall had 
been in the value of silver, he held that there was 
good ground for believing that it was still not too 
late to restore the exchange to the par value of 2s. 
the Eupee, and that without any shock or disturbance, 
provided that decided measures were adopted. 

His remedy consisted of two parts. The first 
was the entire stoppage of the coinage of rupees for 
private persons. Under the Mint law of India it is 
permitted to any one to take silver bullion to the 
Mint, and receive in exchange Bupees to the same 
weight, less a tax or seignorage of two per cent. Col. 
Smithes proposal was to take away this privilege, 
once perhaps suited to India and harmless, but now a 
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source of great evil and loss, which he pointed out 
does not exist in France and other European countries ; 
and at the same time, to open the Mint for the receipt 
of gold bullion for coinage. 

In order to prevent any derangement to trade, 
his plan included also another part, which must now 
be described. Eeference has been made to the bills 
drawn on the Indian Government by the Secretary 
of State in London, " Council Bills " as they are 
commonly termed. The practice is that the Secretary 
of State gives notice when he has occasion to draw 
such bills, and invites tenders for them, and issues 
them to those who make the highest tender. The 
Council Bills in fact form the chief means for making 
such remittances ; but they are not sufficient by several 
millions sterling a year to cover all the funds seeking 
remittance ; and the surplus goes by other means, viz., 
the actual transmission of gold or silver bullion, chiefly 
the latter. The amount seeking remittance being 
so much larger than that of the Bills offered, the 
rate obtainable for them really depends on the gold 
price of silver at the time in London. It cannot 
exceed that price, plus the cost of transmitting silver 
bullion to India. In 1876, the rate had in fact come 
to be very low indeed, by reason of the heavy fall 
which had taken place, as already said, in the value 
of silver compared with gold. 

But Col. Smith had satisfied himself by full exami- 
nation, that though the value of silver as thus estimated 
was so low, yet for all the internal transactions of Indila.^ 



the purchasing power of the rupee still remained un- 
changed. The instrument of exchange in all the 
multifarious transactions of the vast populations of that 
country, was still the rupee currency; no other medium 
had taken or could take its place. And its bulk being 
so vast, about 2000 million pieces, the annual addi- 
tions made to it, very large though they had been in 
recent years, and amounting to as much as ten millions 
sterling in some years, had not perceptibly affected 
its exchangeable value as compared with commodities, 
in the face of the rapidly expanding trade of the 
country. 

For Col. Smith pointed out that the internal 
commerce of India, which had only recently begun 
to be developed, was even now quite in its infancy. 
The Indian Eailways, of which only a first instalment 
was completed, together with the Telegraph, had 
then (1876) been acting for but a short time on the 
dormant energies of the population. Yet he quoted 
official returns to show that comparing the average 
of the seven years ending in 1847, with that of 
the seven years ending in 1874, the foreign trade 
of the country had grown from £27,708,375 to 
£99,608,798, being not far less than a four-fold 
increase in 27 years. And on the certain truth that 
the internal and external trade of a country must 
rise and fall together, the former being also by far 
the larger and more important of the two, he argued 
how large and rapid the continuous growth of the in- 
ternal trade of India must be. And he noticed the 
fact that, whatever the cause, that trade had during 
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the last thirty-eight years required constant and 
steady additions to the currency, averaging through- 
out that time above five millions sterling per annum, 
and amounting to much larger sums in the later 
years; and all this besides a nett inflow of gold 
bullion, exceeding four millions yearly on the average 
of the last twenty years. 

He argued then that the " Council Bills " gave 
the Secretary of State the means of fully controlling 
the exchange ; and that by the use of that, combined 
with the withdrawal of the right of private persons 
to use the mints, the exchange might be brought up 
to par and maintained there, without either disturbance 
to trade or cost to the State. And thus those grievous 
losses and evils which have been above referred to 
might be completely and for ever put an end to. 

In addressing the Society of Arts in 1878, Col. 
Smith dwelt emphatically on the inherent evils of the 
currency arrangements existing between India and 
England : viz, a silver currency in the former country, 
and a gold one in the latter, with an open coinage in 
both, including free permission to any one who pleases 
to take silver to the Indian Mints. Trade between 
any two countries, he observed, is the interchange of 
commodities, which are measured against one another 
by means of the tariflf of prices existing in each country 
and founded on its currency. These tariffs of price can 
only be altered gradually, because the dearer or 
cheaper cost of additions made to the currency from 
time to time, affects the whole only very slightly, 
like a bucket of water poured into a lake. But a& 



to the rate of exchange, viz., the immediate expense 
of obtaining a portion of one currency by means of a 
portion of the other, it is evident that the cost instantly 
follows alterations in the cost of the material on 
which the former currency is based ; for the rate of 
exchange only expresses the cost of procuring the one 
currency in terms of the other. Hence, in the present 
case, no sooner is there a fall in the English or gold 
price of silver, than it establishes a fall also in the 
purchase price in London of the Indian Bupee 
Currency, i.e., in the rate of exchange between the two 
countries. And it does so, because the Indian currency 
law enables anyone having silver to convert it into 
rupees. Silver, however much degraded in value 
below its former price, is permitted to be coined, and 
is so enabled to take its place in the Indian currency, 
and command the same purchasing power as the rest 
of the circulating medium. 

A metal liable to much fluctuation is not suited 
to form a standard of value, especially for a country 
like India, having now a vast commerce with countries 
of a different standard ; and silver has become ex- 
ceedingly subject to fluctuation. Slight variations, 
though occasioning loss to individuals, are of little 
general importance ; but the effects of a heavy fall 
can only be met by stopping the free use of the Mints, 
and providing for the wants of commerce in some 
other way. This is the course which has been 
adopted by France and other States composing the 
Latin Union. Had silver, when it fell so low in price, 
been denied admission to the Indicm Mints, it would 
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have commanded in the markets of that country only 
the^same value in commodities and gold, that it does 
elsewhere : but when it was coined into rupees, it 
was thereby raised to an equality with the existing 
currency, and commanded an exchange for commodi- 
ties according to the Indian tariff of prices. 

Thus in addition to the fall in the value of silver, 
the two facts of the gold standard in England and of 
the free coinage of silver in India, bringing about a 
corresponding and immediate fall in the exchange 
with England, were essential factors in producing 
the disorders which have been experienced. So long 
as that state of things continues, there must be 
fluctuations in the exchange between the two countries, 
with all the evils attending such fluctuations. 

When the price of silver fell so heavily, the 
Indian Merchants were early led to see the evil of 
a free coinage; and in August, 1876, they petitioned 
the Government of India to close the Mints. But 
they did not complete their proposal, by showing 
how the wants of commerce and the expansion and 
contraction of the currency were to be provided for. 
Consequently their prayer was rejected; chiefly 
(though other reasons also were given) from the 
belief that it involved a fall in prices, or in other 
words, a contraction of the currency. 

The assimilation of the standards of England 
'and India, would at once have put an end to the 
ruinous fluctuations in the exchange ; and in dealing 
•with the Petition, the Government indicated a prefer- 
ence for a gold standard for Iiiidi&y w4 ^ipl^ow 



ledged the inoonyenienoes of the existing state of 
things. But they were deterred from sanctioning^the 
change, by fears as to the cost of introducing a gold 
currency; for which fears, however, under Col. 
Smith's plan there would be no place, as will be shown 
below. 

It may be noted here, that not only had all the 
commercial classes in India, both natives and Euro- 
peans, been long desirous to have a gold currency ; 
but the same had been pressed on the Government, 
and recommended on grounds quite independent of 
the exigencies of the present time, by almost every 
Financial Minister of India for many years. And a 
commission of enquiry, of which Lord Sandhurst was 
president, after an elaborate enquiry, and the collection 
of much evidence from all parts of India, advocated 
the same measure. While bearing testimony " that 
^^the demand for a gold currency was unanimous 
" throughout the country,^' they expressed their own 
opinion in the following terms : " The Commission 
" cannot hesitate to express a hope that the Govem- 
" ment of India will persevere in the policy which 
" was recommended for the approval of the Secretary 
" of State two years ago, viz., to cause a legal tender 
" of gold to be a part of the currency arrangements of 
« India." (Report, October, 1866.) 

Again, when Mr. James Wilson was Financial 
Minister at Calcutta, he recorded his opinion that a 
" gold standard with silver token coins," would be 
the best for India; but he added, ^'I know of no 
^'conceivable regulations by which si^ch an object 
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"could be honestly attained.'' The difflcnlty was 
that at that time, the whole of the silver coins would 
have had to be reduced to an intrinsic value below 
their currency value; which with so vast a currency 
would have been practically impossible. But that 
difficulty has now disappeared. The coins still pass 
at their former rate, but have been reduced in intrinsic 
value by the course of events, vuf: by the general 
fall in the gold value of silver, without any action by 
the State. If a gold standard and eventually a gold 
currency were now introduced^ the system would be 
silently established without obstacle or inconvenience 
of any kind. 

EEMEDT PEOPOSED. 

Col. Smith's proposal, then, was that after due 
notice, the coinage of silver for private persons at the 
Indian Mints should cease, as well as advances on 
silver bullion; that gold bullion should be received 
and coined for private persons on payment of a very 
trifling cost for coinage, amounting to about one-sixth 
per cent. The coins, being sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, or ten rupee and five rupee pieces of 
the same metallic contenti^ to be legal tender, 
but not in the first instance demandable ; the silver 
rupees remaining still legal tender as before for any 
amount. Eventually, when the proper time had come, 
this legal tender character of the silver rupee to be 
limited in amount, and the gold coins to be made 
the full legal tender currency of the country. 

The currency system of India would then stand 



on the same basis as that of England. There would 
be the full value gold coins ; and there would also be 
a subsidiary silver currency, rated as coin above its 
intrinsic value, but yet circulating (like the silver 
coinage of England) at its fall rated value, because 
supported by the full value gold coins, and because 
additions to it could not be made except at the full 
rated value. 

The operation of the proposed measure, Col. 
Smith argued, would be as follows. The coinage 
of silver in India being suspended, the only means 
of obtaining the currency would be either Council 
Bills, or the transfer of gold. But the latter method 
would not be adopted so long as Council Bills could 
be obtained at a rate ever so little below two shillings 
to the rupee ; and thus practically those bills would 
be for some time at least the only means of obtaining 
the Indian currency. At present the amount of bills 
issued yearly is about fifteen millions sterling ; while 
the total amount seeking remittance, is not less than 
twenty millions ; and the amount not obtaining bills 
is remitted in bullion, mostly silver. As soon there- 
fore as the coining of rupees should be stopped, there 
would be increased competition for the Council Bills, 
and the rate would rise. If the Secretary of State 
then limited his issue of bills as before to his own re- 
quirements, there would be a serious deficiency in 
the means of remittance and trade would be disturbed. 
But it was a part of Col. Smith's proposal, in order to 
prevent such ill eflfect, that bills should be issued to all 
applicants to any amount, but at a fixed rate of ex- 
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change ; that rate to rise at fixed interrals and by 
certain steps, till it reached the par rate of two 
shillings to the rupee. 

Assuming that at the time of the change of 
system, the current rate for Council Bills, was 
Is. 9d. to the Bupee, Col. Smith suggested that 
notice should be given that at the end of six months 
it would be raised to Is. 9^d. ; and that it should 
continue to be raised ^d. every six weeks until it 
should reach the rate of 2s., the Secretary of State 
undertaking to grant Bills and Telegraphic Transfers 
at the rates and times so fixed to all applicants. When 
the rate of 2s. should thus be reached, the Secre- 
tary of State would undertake to issue Bills at that 
rate to all applicants and to any amount; and then 
nothing more would be necessary than that he should 
purchase silver with the money received for Bills 
issued in excess of his own wants, and send it out 
to the Indian Mints. The change of standard would 
then be accomplished, for silver would be brought 
into the Indian currency at its gold value, and there 
would be an absolute end to all the uncertainties and 
losses heretofore experienced. 

So long as the rate for the Bills should be 2s. the 
rupee or less, it would not pay to send out gold ; 
and exactly the same amount of silver bullion would 
be sent out and added to the currency as would be 
sent under the now existing arrangements with the 
Bills at the same rate. The only difference would 
be that it would be sent by the Secretary of State 
instead of by the Merchants (who would takd B^U& 



instead), and wonld be coined for the Goy^nment 
of India. The quantity sent would be regulated 
strictly, as at present, by the balance of trade and 
the amount of funds required for the Indian home 
expenses. Trade and commerce would be carried on 
precisely in the same way as at present, with the 
very great and important adyantage of a permanently 
fixed and reliable rate of exchange. 

It was no part of CoL Smith's plan, as he dis- 
tinctly explained, to put a stop to the coinage of 
rupees, but only to their unlimited coinage on the 
demand of private persons. Instead of that, his pro- 
posal was that the coinage in India should be con- 
trolled by the Government, as it is in France and 
other European countries. That instead of the public 
being permitted to coin the currency at every acci- 
dental shade of value, the Government should do it 
for them and on their requisition ; but at one uniform 
and invariable standard, as compared with the curren- 
cies of England and Europe, and at one nearly uniform 
rate of exchange.* 

Col. Smith explained also again and again, that 

*This rate of exchange, Ool. Smith remarks, might 
if thought expedient, be kept for a time at Is. ll|d. to the 
rupee or less, so as to exclude gold, and advanced at a later 
period to 2s., so as to permit its introduction. But if, as he 
thought would be best, the rate were at once brought up grad- 
ually to 2s., gold would be brought into the currency as might 
be found by commerce to be expedient. For every one would 
be permitted to obtain gold coins in return for bullion taken 
to the mint, or he might purchase Bills in London, and obtain 
silver rupees for them from the Indian Treasury. 
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he did not propose as necessary any alteration what- 
ever of the Indian currency, but only of the standard 
and the exchange. And that it would not be necessary 
for the Government to buy a single ounce of gold or 
sell a single ounce of silver. 



Such was CoL Smith's plan as put forward in 
1876, and re-stated subsequently, in 1878^ in a paper 
read before the Society of Arts. The views pro- 
pounded were novel and opposed in various points to 
received opinions, and the action proposed was re- 
garded as in conflict with some influential interests. 
It is no wonder then, that it met with doubt and 
opposition from various quarters. At the India Office 
the proposals received much careful consideration, 
but there, as well as among professors of political 
science, their reception in general was adverse, though 
not without some notable exceptions. While public 
writers came forward to oppose them, for the most 
part connected with commerce and flnance in the 
City; and newspapers in various Departments both 
in England and in India took up the cudgels on the 
same side. Not all were equally competent or equally 
courteous, and the points of attack were numerous 
and various, some more broad and general, some more 
narrow and partial. 

Col. Smith's bearing under it all was very simple. 
He had come forward only to uphold truth, and to 
advocate certain economical principles and action which 
he was deeply convinced were of vital importance, to . 



Imperial interests. And now he made it his endea- 
vour, as he told the Society of Arts, to discover every 
objection which could be fairly brought against his 
proposals. ^^But," he added, ^^none have been 
"adduced which appear to be of real importance." 
Innumerable doubts had been suggested, he said, on 
a variety of topics connected with them ; but they 
were for the most part the misgivings of persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the principles of monetary 
science, or with the peculiarities of the Indian 
currency and exchange. 

Still he took pains to answer all the more material 
of these objections. Between the publication of his 
first essay in 1876, and his appearance before the 
Society of Arts in March, 1878, he had issued four 
more essays, in answer to many objections, and 
especially to some strictures in the Economist news- 
paper. And after that period also he continued to 
examine and combat the numerous criticisms and 
objections which his proposals met with, and published 
further essays from time to time, making the whole 
number fourteen, besides some shorter papers styled 
"Memos." Most of these were not, strictly speaking, 
published^ but only laid before the Secretary of State 
for India, and put in private circulation.* 

* Among those not made public was the 13th Essay, 
which was a carefully prepared paper intended to be read 
before the Statistical Society, but eventually not so read, and 
which contained a dear and concise summary of his views 
and arguments on certain points. 
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And besides these more or less public papers, 
he carried on a private correspondence with many men 
of high standing and character in financial and politi- 
cal circles, who sought and received from him ex- 
planations of his views, and expressed their own 
opinions upon them. 

His attitude was the same throughout. It was 
that of a man secure in his own position, firm in the 
conviction of the truth of his principles, and earnest 
in the endeavour to bring home the same conviction 
to others. He was always patient, fair, and courteous, 
never dogmatic, never personal, and never provoked 
to retort rudeness or contempt. 

The following extract from the preface to the 
fourteenth Essay well illustrates his motive and 
temper in the controversy. " My object has been 
" to elicit objections, and to furnish an answer to 
*' every suggested doubt, in the hope of eventually 
" obtaining a searching investigation of my proposal. 
'* I cannot witness a weekly sacrifice of £50,000, 
" which has already wasted the resources of India 
"to the extent of 10 millions sterling, and will 
"do so with greater rapidity hereafter, eventually 
"settling down at the same or a much greater 
" weekly loss, with a constantly fluctuating exchange, 
" without earnestly beseeching attention to so easy a 
" remedy ; and stating my readiness to demonstrate 
" its entire freedom from any real objection, and 
"its necessity for the commercial progress of the 
" Empire, irrespective of the large saving which it 
" would eflfect in remittance." 

c 
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The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a 
statement of Col. Smith's answers to the most im- 
portant of the objections urged against his proposals ; 
being those to quote his own words, *' likely to occur 
"to gentlemen not unacquainted with economic 
science.'' This is adopted as a convenient way of 
showing very much in his own style and language, 
his opinions and the arguments by which he supported 
them. The objections thus to be noticed are the 
following : — 

OBJECTIONS. 

First — The doubts expressed as to the expe- 
diency, and even as to the possibility of the rupee 
being made to circulate at what has been styled an 
" artificial value," i,e.j a value in the currency above its 
metallic value. Precedence is given to this objection, 
not only because (as Col. Smith observes), it is a deep- 
rooted feeling entertained by many persons other- 
wise well informed, but because the study of principles 
necessary for its elucidation, will be useful in the con- 
sideration of other objections. It will be shown that, 
under the measures proposed, the value of the rupee in 
the home market of India will be as unquestioned 
and as real as it now is and always has been, and that 
in fact the measures proposed are the only means of 
preventing its value from becoming degraded. 

Second. — It will be made clear that there will be 
no injustice or breach of faith in the proposed 
measures ; but that, on the contrary, the real injustice 
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consists in allowing the present state of things to con- 
tinue. 

Third. —In eLUSwer to objections as to the cost- 
liness of a gold currencyy it will be shown that though 
a currency of gold coins is by no means an indispensa- 
ble accompaniment of a gold standard, yet that by 
the proposed measures India would be suflBciently 
supplied spontaneously and without any cost to the 
State. 

Fourth. — It will be proved that this will be 
eflfected without producing any alteration in the dis- 
tribution of the precious metals throughout the world. 

Fifth. — The reasons will be stated, necessitating 
the adjustment of the rate of exchange to 2s. the rupee. 

Sixth. — Some remarks will be offered respecting 
the alleged danger from forgery and unlawful coinage. 

Seventh. — The alleged danger from the proposed 
measures to the Indian Opium Revenue will be con- 
sidered. 

THE LOCAL VALUE OF A CUREENCY. 

The first objection to be dealt with is the alleged 
impossibility of maintaining a currency at a value 
above that of the metal composing it. The theory on 
which this objection is based was stated in the 
following terms. " The metal of every legal currency 
*' does its work as a commodity, by means of its value 
" in the metal market. A sale for metallic money is 
** an exchange by pure barter of two commodities of 
" supposed equal value." 



In considering this question, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the cosmopolitan and the local 
value of coins, Where the introduction and with- 
drawal of coins into and from circulation are absolutely 
free, and where therefore the currency has no special 
privilege, there the theory above stated is sound ; 
coining is useful only as ascertaining the weight and 
fineness of the metal, and the pieces pass for their 
bullion value, and they pass for that value alike in 
any country, abroad or at home. 

But it is equally true that when the supply of 
coins is duly limited, they may thereby be made 
(being legal tender) to have a higher local value. 
This is now seen actually occurring in the case of the 
silver five-franc pieces in France, which are rated 11^ 
per cent, above their bullion value, and are legal tender 
to any amount, and yet circulate freely at that artificial 
value, because the quantity in circulation is strictly 
limited. But such special and local value is strictly 
confined to the country within which the legal tender 
privilege exists. Elsewhere the coins will exchange 
for their bullion value only. 

But it is necessary to examine the terms of the 
objection more closely : and first of all to consider 
what is the meaning of the statement that the coins 
circulate and pass for their simple metallic value. 
What constitutes the value of the metal ? Is it not 
the aggregate of all the expenses unavoidably to be 
incurred in bringing it to the market ? It has been 
well explained with regard to gold, that '^ If the miner 
^^ fails to obtain for his gold ore a quantity of goods 
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" sufficient to replace what the " mining haa cost him, 
" with a fair profit to himself, he gives up the busi- 
"ness and abandons the mine."* And the same 
basis of value applies also to coins, as coins. They 
must exchange in the market for a sufficiency of goods 
to replace all the expenses unavoidably incurred in 
bringing them there, or they will not be brought. 
Fewer coins will then be produced, ^* the demand for 
"** them continues, they rise in value, and exchange for 
" a larger quantity of other commodities, that is, the 
" price of everything sold falls,"* till the equilibrium 
is gained. 

"We may now go farther, and say that if by some 
great change of values, the metal in the coins, or in 
other words, the coins themselves, should come to cost 
the merchant (^.^., not any individual merchistnt, but 
all merchants) double the present expense, then the 
coins would exchange for double the quantity of goods; 
and this would be true, whether the increased coat 
was laid on the metal at the mine's mouth, or on the 
coin at the Mint. If it was absolutely impossible by 
any means whatever to procure a sovereign weighing 
123*274 grains of standard gold without surrendering 
246*548 grains of the same gold, the possession of 
the sovereign being still necessary to trade, then the 
sovereign so obtained, would exchange for double the 
quantity of goods now commanded by it. 

Thus we see that a tax such as a Seignorage, if 
it is quite unavoidable, necessarily adds to the market 
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value of the coin ; and that it is possible for a coin 
under certain circumstances, and within the territories 
where such circumstances exist, to command goods in 
exchange to a much greater extent than the mere 
metallic value of its contents. 

A second case in which the same phenomenon 
may occur is that already noticed, of a currency re- 
stricted in quantity. When the currency consists of 
full weight untaxed metallic coins, such as the gold 
coinage of England,* the quantity of the currency 
regulates itself by a self- acting process through its 
operation on prices. If the coins are in excess, and 
exchange for less value than in other countries, they 
are sent abroad ; when they are deficient and exchange 
for more value than in other countries, they (or 
bullion) are brought in from abroad and the equilibrium 
is restored. The variation in value between the coins 
of any two countries, when of full weight and of the 
same metal, can never exceed the cost of transmitting 
and transferring the coins from the one currency to 
the other. 

The case of a currency consisting of inconverti- 
ble notes is very different. With them there is no 
self-acting power of regulation. It would be possi- 
ble, no doubt, so to regulate the issue aijd with- 
drawal of notes that their current value within the 
country, should be uniformly kept equal to full 
weight metallic coins of the same denomination ; 
and this was actually done in the case of Bank of 

• Strictly speaking, even that coinage is not full weight, as 
it is sabjeot to a small charge for coining. 
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England notes, for many years after the suspension of 
cash payments. But from one motive or another this 
exact regulation may be neglected, and the notes be 
issued in excess, i.e.j beyond the requirements of the 
trade of the community ; and then their value falls. 
Even though they still have the privilege of legal 
tender, their value in exchange for commodities varies 
in inverse proportion to the amount of the excessive 
issue. 

And the converse of this is also true ; that when 
an inconvertible paper currency has been issued in 
excess, and has partially lost its power to exchange 
for commodities, the gradual withdrawal of a part of 
it has the effect of restoring its exchangeable value, 
so that by due limitation it may be brought to the 
fall value of standard metallic money. An example 
of this is found in the American Greenback currency. 
In the year 1865, that currency was so much in excess 
of the requirements of trade, that 100 dollars were 
only exchangeable for 50 dollars in gold : yet by no 
other means than the gradual withdrawal of the ex- 
cessive issue, the premium was reduced from 100 per 
cent, in 1865, to 13 per cent, in 1876. 

The same rise in exchangeable value attends the 
contraction of every kind of currency ; and this would 
be easily recognised if we could get rid of the prejudice 
that coins being composed of metal, must follow the 
fortunes of the metal. They do so only when they 
can be brought into and taken out of the currency 
freely. But an important condition of the measures 
now proposed would be, that the currency r^uiror 



ments of trade could only be supplied, or the currency 
obtained, by means of bills or gold, and at a cost above 
the market price of the depreciated silver. The rupees, 
therefore, though continuing to perform all their duties 
just as formerly, would be really " tokens " passing 
in the currency at a value above their mere value as 
metaL It may be added, indeed, that they are so 
already. For not only has the rupee for nearly 50 
years past been subject to a seignorage of two per 
cent., and so been rated in the coinage so much above 
its value as metal ; but at the present time (as will 
be shown below), although the price of silver has 
fallen so heavily, yet from the vast bulk of the Indian 
currency, it still retains its old exchangeable value 
against commodities, and is thus actually about 24 to 
26 per cent, above its worth as metal. 

It is hardly necessary to insist that if an incon- 
vertible paper currency, in itself utterly worthless, can 
be made by due regulation of its quantity, to circulate 
at its nominal value or even near it, much more a 
metallic token currency may be made by the same 
means to circulate in local exchange to the extent of 15 
or 20 per cent, above its value as metal. 

A third case, in which coins may circulate and 
exchange freely for commodities in a greater ratio 
than that of their metallic value, is when they are 
subsidiary to another superior currency by which the 
exports and imports and consequently the prices in a 
country are regulated, and in subordination to which 
smaller payments are made. Of this character is the 
silver currency of England. . . 
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When therefore it is stated that a sale for metallic 
money is an exchange by pure barter of two things of 
eqnal supposed value, and also that it is impossible by 
limitation of coinage, to bring up a rupee containing 
silver worth Is. 6d. to the value of 2s. as coin, an 
exception must be made in respect of the three cases 
above mentioned, viz., 

1st. — Where the local value of coins has been 
increased by a seignorage. 

2nd. — Where a restricted currency has been 
raised by limitation of quantity to a higher local value 
than that of the material composing it. And 

3rd. — When it is established in a position of 
subordination to a superior currency, by which latter 
the value of all commodities are regulated. 

Col. Smith proceeded to point out that his proposal 
for restoring the Indian currency came within every 
one of these exceptions. For 

First.— Indian rupees are now in the same position 
as if they had been coined under a seignorage of 24^ 
per cent. 

Second. — The issue of silver coins woidd under 
his plan be under control, and further, the trade of India 
has increased and is increasing so rapidly, (and with it 
the need for circulating medium), that even if the 
rupees were now depreciated, which they are not, they 
would in a few years recover their normal local value. 

Third. — If his proposals were carried into eflfect, 
the silver rupees would eventually come into the 
position of subordinate tokens of a gold standard 
currency. 



But this question of the value of money as money 
may be examined from another side. Eeferring back 
to the theory of that value already quoted, what is 
wanted is an explanation of the process by which the 
two commodities are *' supposed " to be of equal value ; 
in other words, of the way in which gold acts as a 
measure of the value of other commodities. In England, 
for example, the Legislature has fixed a certain exact 
quantity of gold as the unit of our monetary system, 
viz., the pound sterling containing 123*274 grains of 
standard fineness. But how is the equilibrium arrived 
at between the coins on the one hand, and commodities 
of all kinds on the other. How is the price of each 
article fixed ? or in other words, how is the market 
value of the currency adjusted to the value of other 
commodities ? The answer is, that there is a constant 
struggle between buyers and sellers of commodities, 
the one to sell as dear, the other to buy as cheap as he 
can ; and the value or price depends on the proportion 
of the supply to the effective demand. 

With all freely produced commodities for which 
there is an effective demand, the competition of sellers, 
constantly increasing the supply, lowers the price to 
the cost of production plus a fair profit. And the 
value of the instruments of exchange or circulating 
medium is fixed in like manner. There is a constant 
and imiversal demand for them and a continuous supply. 
But it is a supply leading to accumulation; conse- 
quently the bulk of the currency increases till it is so 
large in proportion to the demand, and its value 
compared with commodities so small, that it fails to 
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afford the necessary profit ; and then it ceases to be 
supplied, the gold on which it is based being carried 
elsewhere. Thus in England the value of the currency 
depends upon the expense of procuring the gold 
necessary to obtain the sovereign. It is a self-acting 
operation systematically regulating prices, or in other 
words the value of the currency. 

But it is important to notice that it is not really 
essential to the local value, that the gold should be put 
into the sovereigns. They would be worth the same, 
and settle down with the same tariff of prices, so long 
as it required the sacrifice of the same quantity of - 
gold to procure the pound sterling, whether the 
sovereign contained it or not. If they were merely 
inimitable tokens made of inferior metal, provided they 
could not by any possibility be procured at a cheaper 
rate than by the sacrifice of the ftdl quantity of gold, 
they would establish the same prices and be of the 
same value in exchange, within the country where they 
are legal tender^ as the present true sovereigns.* 

The point here insisted on, is that a legal tender 
currency entering the home market with commodities, 
has the same basis of local value in exchange that the 
commodities have, viz., the cost of production, 
irrespective of the value of the materials of which it 
may be composed ; of which, indeed, the public know 
little or nothing. In other words, a legal tender 
currency has a value not at all necessarily identical 

* The risk of forgery and fraudulent coinage, as affecting 
this position will be dealt with below. 



with the value of the material composing it; but 
based on the necessity, in the present day, for the use 
of money, and the amount of sacrifice necessary to 
procure it. 

To recur to the method of comparing the value of 
the currency with that of goods, it is true that in 
making a purchase for money we do virtually barter 
gold or a legal claim to gold for the article bought. 
But in a civilized country such as England or India, 
it is not in accord with fact to say that when a man 
engages to pay so many pounds sterling, he " barters " 
so much gold as a commodity against goods. Not one 
man in a hundred knows how many grains of gold 
constitute a pound sterling, or what is the cost of gold 
per ounce, or what is the value of the ounce as compared 
with commodities. It seems manifestly absurd to say 
that a lady, for example, purchasing a dress, " barters ^^ 
the gold contained in her sovereigns against the 
article she buys, when neither she nor the shopkeeper 
has any knowledge of the value of the gold or of the 
sovereign, except as being the " pound sterling " of 
the currency, whose relation to the tariff of prices thiey 
are both familiar with. It may be urged perhaps that 
in England most people know the value of gold, viz., 
that it has a precise value of £3 17s. 9d. per standard 
ounce. But this is a mistake, that amount is not the 
value but the price of gold. It indicates not the value 
of gold, but the value of our currency, as stated in gold. 
When persons speak of " artificial value," they con- 
found the value of the currency with the value of the 
material of which it is composed, and when they scout 
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the idea of using token coins as the currency of a 
country, they have in their minds the well known 
danger of notes issued in excess, and forget the essential 
difference of a currency based on gold, and issued only 
in exchange for it. 

The value of a currency in the Home market is 
regulated like that of all other articles by the demand 
and supply ; and the quantity of it is limited and fixed 
by the cost of production of the commodity given for 
the currency, whether the latter perform its functions 
in the shape of full weight coins or of more or less 
weighty tokens. 

To sum up what has been said, even mere tokens, 
if founded on a specific basis of gold, and not re- 
dundant, are as valuable locally as notes payable on 
demand based on the same gold. The hypothesis is 
that the tokens are procurable only by the surrender 
of the full value of gold, and are not redundant, and 
obviously they will be supplied only so long as it pays 
to supply them ; in other words, so long as they will 
purchase in the market the full equivalent of the cost 
paid for them And if this is true of paper notes 
issued on deposit of gold, much more it is true of rupees 
issued only for full value in gold, and containing 
nineteen-twentieths of that value in silver. 

The foregoing remarks are designed to meet 
objections against using tokens as the sole currency 
of a country, without assistance from a dominant gold 
coinage ; but it will be shown below that there would 
be no want under the proposed plan, of a sufficient 
gold currency for India ; and that without any cost 
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to the State, as well as without any disturbance of the 
present or future distribution of the precious metals 
throughout the world. 



Col. Smith felt that the objection now under con- 
sideration was of vital importance ; for if it was true 
that money could not be made to exchange for more 
than its value as metal, his plan would necessarily 
fail. He therefore replied to it very fully in more 
than one of his essays, especially in Nos. 2 and 6 ; 
and again in No. 13 he summarized his arguments on 
the point, and the substance of that summary will be 
briefly given here. 

He alludes first to the diffidence with which he 
brings the matter forward, being conscious of the 
apparent presumption of suggesting a new principle ; 
but adds that long experience and an attentive study 
of the phenomena of the past few years, have forced 
the conclusion upon him. He goes on to say, the 
point which he wishes to bring under consideration is, 
whether there is any necessary connection between 
the local or domestic value of a metallic or other legal 
tender currency, and the intrinsic value of the 
materials of which it is composed. It is generally 
held, he proceeds, that current coins are mere com- 
modities or bits of metal and nothing more ; and con- 
sequently that any arrangements whereby coins are 
intended to circulate at a higher rate must be un- 
sound. Instead of this he states his belief that there 
is not necessarily any direct connection between the 
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local yalue of a legal tender ourrency, and what is 
termed the intrinsic value of its component materials. 
He argues that the natural exchangeable value of 
a currency, as of all commodities, depends on the 
ratio of the supply to the demand, and is governed 
eventually by the cost of production ; the cost, that is, 
of " procuring" the coin, "token," or other instrument 
of exchange, whether that cost be made up of only 
the prime cost of the material composing it, or include 
a charge large or small for fabrication, or other 
charges. 

In the case of " standard " coins freely issued, 
the supply will be limited by the difficulty and ex- 
pense of procuring them ; in other words, the cost of 
the tnetal and expenses of manufacture. In regard to 
" tokens " or to notes issued on delivery of a " stand- 
ard," the supply will be limited by the cost of pro- 
curing the standard to be deposited for them. In 
either case, whether the instruments of exchange, 
being legal tender, be standard coins or tokens, their 
local or domestic value depends not on the recognised 
value of the material, but on the limitation arising 
from the expense of bringing it into use as coin. 
Thus an instrument of exchange representing a pound 
sterling, and procurable only by the delivery of gold 
Ut the rate of one ounce for £3 17s. 9d., is of one and 
the same local value whether it be made of gold or of 
paper. 

The reasons given in support of the view thus 
set forth, are the two following : 

Ist. — ^The de facto ignorance of the public of the 



cost or independent value of the precious metals. 
And 

2nd. — The actual existence, in many cases, of 
currencies possessing substantial value in local ex- 
change, though composed of worthless materials. 

As to the former, very few persons are acquainted 
with the actual cost of gold ; though, by the help of 
the currency and of prices, everyone has an intimate 
knowledge of its value in relation to other things. 
Many people know, for example, that £3 17s. 9d. of 
our currency is equal to an ounce of standard gold ; 
but what the latter actually is, the public generally 
have no means of discovering, except by the relation 
of the coin to prices. While, therefore, the public 
can compare the values of diflferent weights of gold 
bullion or coin, they are powerless to discover inde- 
pendently, the ratio between them and commodities in 
general. That ratio is fixed by the automatic ad- 
justment of demand and supply ; the supply of money 
again being insensibly regulated by all the unknown 
conditions which constitute the diflBculties and cost of 
its continuous delivery in the market. 

Thus it seems to be a mistake to say that the value 
of a currency, even a metallic one, is fixed by a know- 
ledge on the part of the public, of the intrinsic value 
of the coins ; because as a matter of fact, such know- 
ledge does not exist. 

Secondly, currencies actually exist, having a 
substantial local value in exchange, while the material 
composing them is worthless. It is sufficient to mention 
the inconvertible paper of Bussia, Austria, Italy, and 
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other States. The explanation is sometimes offered, 
that the instruments of exchange referred to are 
promises to pay. But this is not always the case ; and 
a substantial local value holds good in oases where 
there is no promise, or at least no early or certain 
prospect of payment. 

And not only is it true that currencies exist of no 
real intrinsic value ; but probably there is not a single 
currency in existence which circulates at the exact 
value of its material contents and no more. The 
nearest approach to such a circulating medium, may 
be taken to be the English sovereigns : but even they 
do not exchange for the mere value of the metal 
contained in them. If the pound sterling was only 
worth the metal that the sovereign contains, the price 
of standard gold bullion would be £S 18s. 3d. per 
ounce, instead of only £3 17s. 9d. 

It may be remarked lastly, that coins and other 
instruments of exchange for home use, need not be 
international ; and that in fact it is much better that 
they should not be so. It is not denied that the 
presence of precious metal is indispensable for inter- 
national coins ; i.e. for those used in foreign trade. 
But for the home trade it is much better that the 
instruments of exchange should be intrinsically of 
much less than their currency value, (like our English 
silver coinage) as they are thus secure from being 
swept off at times of monetary need in other countries, 
to the great inconvenience of the home trade. 



ALLEGED BREACH OP FAITH AND IN- 
JUSTICE TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

Another objection of great weight, and which like 
that just treated of, would have been fatal if it could 
have been made good, was based on the assertion that 
silver being the long established standard in India, in 
which liabilities to a large amount had been contracted, 
in the shape of public debt, besides private obligations 
of vast amount and of varied character ; to alter that 
standard and adopt another metal would be simply 
fraudulent, as enabling the debtor to break faith with 
his creditor. 

On the validity of this objection. Col. Smith 
joined direct issue ; and maintained that it was so far 
from being true, that in fact, the very converse of it 
was true : viz., that the established standard has now 
been very widely departed from, and that his proposed 
measure would bring it right. 

In the first place he quoted several authorities to 
uphold the view that such a change is not in itself in- 
admissible. The first was SirW. Mansfield, (afterwards 
Lord Sandhurst), who wrote as follows, as a member 
of the Bombay Council, when arguing in favour of 
introducing a gold currency in India. "If on the 
"contrary the convenience of the community be 
" increased by a change in the currency machinery, as 
"caused by superior portability and economy, it is 
" indeed idle to maintain that there is even a semblance 
" of breach of faith with the public creditor." 
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Again the late Mr. G. Arbuthnot, of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, being consulted on this very point, wrote as 
follows : " It would be a pedantic subserviency to 
^< regulation, to maintain that a debt contracted for a 
"payment in silver should never at any time be 
" discharged by its equivalent in gold." 

And Dr. Nassau Lees, in his " I)rain of Silver to 
" the East " writes as follows : " It would be absurd 
"and ridiculous to lay it down as a maxim that 
" Governments who considered it wise to maintain a 
"single standard, could not, however beneficial it 
" might be to the country and the people, change that 
" standard, without being accused of an intention to 
" defraud their creditors and break faith with the 
" pubUc." 

Thus these very respectable authorities ftilly 
support CoL Smith in viewing a change of standard as 
perfectly lawful and honest, when made for sufficient 
reasons and in a right manner. 

CoL Smith then goes on to argue the general 
question. And first he points to his contention already 
noticed, that the currency does not measure value in 
the way commonly supposed, viz., by a comparison of 
the intrinsic worth of the individual coins, if they are 
legal tender, but in a totally different way, viz., by 
their abundance or scarcity in comparison with the 
demand; the supply being limited by the cost of 
production, and the value of the currency being shown 
by the scale of prices which it insensibly establishes. 
Hence the circulating medium may be maintained at 
a uniform value depending on the cost necessacY tc\ 



procure it as indicated by the scale of prices, even 
though the individual pieces are really defective in 
metallic value. And if the cost of procuring the 
currency be kept uniform, the value of the currency 
and the scale of prices will be uniform too ; and 
consequently the mere material composing the currency 
is comparatively of no importance, and there need not 
be any breach of faith in changing it. The truth being 
that if the cost of procuring the currency be kept un- 
changed, no injury or breach of faith is committed. 

Those who make the objection now under notice, 
sometimes put it that the Government of India has 
fixed the rupee to contain 165 grains of pure silver, 
and 15 grains of alloy, and that to change this standard 
and declare that the rupee shall consist of any given 
quantity of gold, would be to inflict a wrong. The 
mistake here lies in supposing that to change the 
standard from silver to gold, would make it necessary 
that payments should thenceforth be made in gold. 
That would not at all be necessary ; the only difference 
would be that the currency in which the payments 
were made, being the very same currency as before, 
would be regulated in value by gold. 

The objectors forget that under the proposed 
change, the rupee would still be constituted precisely 
as at present ; there would not be the slightest change 
in it, and a creditor claiming a debt of 10,000 rupees, 
would receive precisely as many grains of silver as he 
would under existing arrangements. And these rupees 
too would be of their full present value in exchange, 
instead of depreciated rupees such as creditors will be 
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compelled to accept hereafter, if the proposed plan be 
not adopted. 

But, it is urged, one man has contracted to pay, 
and another to receive so many grains of silver ; and in 
so contracting, both of them virtually agreed to take 
their chance of a rise or fall in the value of the metal ; 
and now that it has decidedly changed in favour of one 
of the two, Government would act unjustly in stepping 
in to prevent his profiting by the change. 

This is founded on a misconception ; it is a 
mistake of fact to say that when a man bargains for a 
certain sum in rupees, he bargains to receive so many 
times 165 grains of pure silver. Not one man in a 
hundred knows how many grains of silver go to a 
rupee. "I maintain," Col. Smith says, "that in 99 
" cases out of a 100, parties contracting in rupees do 
" so estimating them not by their weight and value 
" as metal, but as factors in the scale of prices, and 
"in the expectation that they will hold the same 
"place in the scale at the end of the contract as at 
" the beginning ; and if that is so, then I would ask 
" is it right that Government, the only power com- 
" potent to prevent the wrong, should stand by and 
" see one of the parties make a profit which he has 
" not earned, and the other incur a loss which he has 
" not deserved, to the ruin and confusion of all legiti- 
" mate trade, from a punctilious unwillingness to 
" interfere." 

But even admitting the truth of the statement 
that a bargain for rupees is a bargain to pay or receive 
so many pieces of silver of certain weight and fineness ; 



the answer is, first, that the objection does not apply, 
because (as just stated) the proposed measure would 
make no change whatever in the contents of the 
rupee. And, secondly, it is Airther to be stated 
that even if true it is only half the truth, and 
as such, is apt to mislead. Coins are representatives 
and vehicles of value, intermediary instruments for 
selling or buying property at certain rates. When a 
bargain is made for rupees, it is the intention of both 
parties, tacit and unexpressed indeed, and perhaps 
hardly realized, but still the intention, that the receiver 
of the coins shall with them receive the power to 
acquire commodities equal in value to those he sells. 
If before the debt comes to be paid, the value of the 
coin should materially decline, the intention of both 
parties would be frustrated by the coins failing in their 
duty. If, for example, and to put an extreme case, 
silver were to come as abundant as copper, and Indian 
prices rose a hundred fold, no one would maintain 
that a debtor's bargain was discharged justly and 
equitably by payment of the depreciated coins, though 
it might be so legally. We ought therefore to amend 
the above incomplete statement by adding that in the 
payment of debts, currency is not like mere metal 
bought as a mercantile speculation and subject to 
change of value, but just the opposite. The coins are 
legal claims for the acquisition of property, and their 
very essence is a fixed value ; and when they fail to 
convey that value, they fail in their purpose and a 
remedy ought to be applied. 

It is sometimes put that it would be improper for 



the Gbyemment to prevent the Byot from obtaining 
the larger price for his products, which, it is alleged, 
he can now get by their export to Europe. But this 
view too is founded in pure mistake and want of 
accurate information. The reports of both the Bengal 
and Bombay Chambers of Commerce show that up to 
March, 1877,* there was no material rise in prices to 
producers. They stated that the abnormal state of the 
exchange did indeed give very large profits to the 
exporting merchant : but those gains, however legal 
under the existing state of the law, were yet similar 
in nature to those of persons issuing debased coins. 
The present law enables any one to take cheap silver 
to the Mint, and then pour into the currency rupees 
cheaper than those already in circulation. To sanction 
this process by non-interference is to sanction the 
degradation of the currency. If unchecked, it will go 
on till the whole mass is depreciated to the lower level ; 
involving loss to the holders of the currency to the 
amount of many millions sterling. After it is so de- 
graded the Eyot will, indeed, receive more rupees for 
his produce ; but the higher price will then give no 
greater purchasing power than the smaller sum which 
he receives now. 

On this point Col. Smith quotes the following 
remarks from the Calcutta Review^ for July, 1878, — 
^*For this loss to the country the Government is 
^* responsible, which gives carte blanche to the ex- 
" porter to have his silver stamped with what has 

*The latest report when this was written by Ool. Smith. 



become an artificial value without exacting from him 

any equivalent for the addition. 

"Now it must strike most persons as a very 

serious question whether on grounds of public justice 

the Government is not thus guilty of a grave wrong. 
The rupee having by accident been rendered much 

more valuable than the silver contained in it would 
be without the Government Stamp, that Government 
Stamp becomes ipso facto a trust held by the 
Government on behalf of the people, which trust it 
is virtually robbery of the people to betray. It has 
become in effect an order for the surrender of a 
certain amount of produce without any equivalent 
return ; and to give away such an order to any one 
for the asking is simply to give him a license to 
plunder the public to whom the order is addressed." 
Again in Essay No. 8, in answer to the accusa- 
tion that his plan would disturb prices, Col. Smith 
says the main object of his plan is to fix prices as they 
are, by preventing a glut of the currency. The only 
alteration of prices which could follow the present 
adoption of a gold standard for India, would be that 
in those cases (if any) wherein a rise has been estab- 
lished owing to the fall of silver, they would be 
brought back to their former scale ; that is, to that 
which prevailed during the many years prior to 1870, 
when the rate of exchange varied but a trifie on one 
side or the other from the par rate of 2s. to the rupee ; 
and they would never afterwards vary. He adds that, 
though he had taken pains to compare more than a 
hundred items of export and import in the price 
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currents of January, 1869 and 1878, lie had discovered 
no evidence that there was yet any change to rectify 
in the scale of prices. 

And again in Essay 9, (Par. 25, note) he says 
that he has made a further careful examination, by 
comparing the prices of 174 different articles of import 
and 76 of export (being all of those in the list in 
which comparison was possible) in the Calcutta Price 
Lists of August, 1873, and August, 1878, with the 
same results ; that taking a fair average of the whole, 
there was no evidence of any decline in the value of 
money, prices in 1878 being lower in regard to imports 
and unchanged in regard to exports. 

Thus his position on this point seems to have 
been ftilly established. And if this is so, if it is 
indeed true that the large additions to the currency 
had not yet depreciated the enormous bulk of it, or 
produced any rise in the general scale of prices 
throughout the country ; then it follows that the ob- 
jection to his scheme now under consideration is 
groundless, and that the introduction of it would 
either leave prices exactly as they were, or that the 
alterations would be quite insignificant, and would be 
adjusted long before the exchange reached 2s. to the 
rupee. And the alteration would be final. Whereas 
the let-alone policy must lead eventually to an ex- 
tensive rise and revolution of prices ; the misfortune 
being aggravated by the fact that it would never be 
fi.nal, but would be liable to constant repetition with 
every change in the price of silver. 

In the same Essay, No. 9, dealing with the 



alleged injurious effect that his plan would have on 
the export trade of India, Ool. Smith denies that that 
trade is dependent on the exaggerated profits of the 
Middlemen caused by the low exchange. " No doubt," 
he says, " that excessive profit is a powerful stimulus 
" to the export trade, but it is quite an unnecessary 
" one. Long before that stimulus existed, viz. : for 
" the seven years 1866-7 to 1872-3, the balance of 
" trade in favour of India was on the average very 
" nearly twenty millions sterling per annum ; having 
^^ increased to that amount from an average of less than 
" eight millions for the seven years 1849-50 to 1855-6, 
" although the average rate of exchange during the 
^^ whole period thus covered was 2s. the rupee.'' He 
pointed out, further, the established truth that a 
settled permanent tribute from one country to another 
necessarily causes a balance of trade in favour of the 
tributary state ; this being an additional proof that 
the excessive profits realised in late years by exporters 
are not required to keep up the Indian export trade, 
or to enable the landower to find a market for his 
produce. 

But he goes on to show that the present state of 
things has done and is doing much harm. To the same 
extent that exports from India are outrageously stimu- 
lated, to that extent imports into that country are 
robbed of their fair profit. " When we reflect," he 
says, "on the millions who are dependent on the 
" cheapness of Manchester goods, the large dimensions 
" of that trade, and the distress and misery which 
" have been caused by the unforeseen and crushing 



tax upon it ; remembering too that this heavy burden 
may be easily removed, but that it is in effect 
approved and allowed to continue in order to stimu- 
late an export trade which is far from needing such 
artificial help, it is hard to say that the present state 
of things can be justified." 

" If," he adds, *' my proposals are carried out, the 
value of the rupee, and with it the scale of prices, 
will remain for ever what they are now ; and the 
landowner will obtain the same return for his produce 
that he always has done, and the land assessment 
he pays to Government will remain of the same real 
value. On the other hand if they are not adopted, 
prices will rise, the landowner selUng his produce 
for say 20 per cent, more money, will find his 120 
rupees only able to purchase as much as the 100 
rupees did formerly. The Government alone, 
receiving the same money assessment as before, 
will find the purchasing power of their 100 
millions only equal to that of 80 millions now. 
Again, if nothing is done, the European creditor 
who has already lost one-fifth of his capital, may 
eventually lose one half and be cut off from all 
remedy ; the Indian creditor who hitherto has 
suffered in regard to his remittances but not locally, 
will by the rise in price suffer locally also to the 
same extent. Debtors will neither lose nor gain 
locally ; but the Government will suffer heavily by 
the rise of prices. Such would be the effect of a 
let alone policy." 

Col. Smith went on to say, ^^the stumbling- 



"block which hinders many minds from appreciating 
" the value of the proposal which I have ventured to 
" make, lies in the diflBculty they find in believing 
" that coins can possess, in exchange for commodities, 
" a real value above that of the metal composing 
" them ; and this difficulty can be overcome only by 
"an apprehension of the fundamental truth (not 
" usually noticed or perhaps even recognised in our 
"economic schools), that within a country the ex- 
" changeable value of a legal tender currency, except 
" there be a redundancy of it (which is most un- 
" likely in India, and could easily be prevented) 
" depends altogether on the cost of procuring it, not 
"at all necessarily on the value of the metal composing 
"its several pieces." This economic truth has already 
been insisted on above,* but a few remarks may be 
added here. 

Every article is worth what it will fetch, and if in 
effective demand it will fetch the full cost of bringing 
it to market ; and legal tender coins are thus worth in 
exchange on the spot what it costs to procure them. 
The term " artificial value " as applied to the increased 
value of metal in a currency is a solicism. We do not 
talk of the artificial value of alcohol or tobacco, because 
a tax of several hundred per cent, has been levied on 
them ; and the term is no more properly applicable to 
coin, merely because its value may have been raised, 
by a Seignorage or otherwise, above that of its 
component material. In both cases the articles possess 

* Page 23 et seq. 



a market value regulated by the relation of the demand 
and the supply, and controlled ultimately by the cost 
of production, including all unavoidable expenses. 

The difficulty found in apprehending the truth 
now insisted on is the more remarkable from the fact 
that we have an instance of it before our eyes in the 
Indian currency itself ; which for several years past 
has maintained in exchange the frill value of its cost, 
viz., 2s. to the rupee, notwithstanding the heavy fall 
that has taken place in the price of silver.^ And we see 
an instance of the same also in France, where the five- 
franc pieces circulate at the value they originally cost 
and now represent, which is 11^ per cent, above their 
bullion value. 

In fact, in any market whatever, the minimum 
exchangeable value of an article must depend on the 
quantity of labour and capital necessary to produce it 
for sale ; and hence, token rupees, if they cannot be 
had in any way except by the delivery of a certain 
quantity of gold, must, so long as they are in demand, 
be worth the gold so paid for them. 

The only true meaning of the objection to 
** artificial value," is that it is not effective outside the 
country, not that it has no existence within it. 
But Col. Smith's contention was only that, within the 
country, it is as real and substantial as any other value. 

What is now proposed in stopping the coinage of 
silver for private persons, is only the same thing that 
has been done in France and other European countries. 
And the suggestion for the concurrent circulation of 

* See Page 44. 



gold coins, and silver tokens costing as much as the 
gold, is the same in principle as that which has been 
recently introduced in the United States of America ; 
viz., a silver token currency of unlimited legal tender, 
circulating concurrently with gold, designed to super- 
sede the greenbacks, and no doubt hereafter to be more 
or less restricted in quantity. 

OBJECTIONS AS TO THE COSTLINESS OF 

A GOLD CUERENCT. 

Another objection to Col. Smith's plan, was based 
on the costliness of a gold currency, and it was asked 
where the gold would come from. Col. Smith replied 
in the first place that a gold standard does not 
necessarily imply a gold currency, and that it is quite 
conceivable that there should be a gold currency, and 
yet no gold at all in circulation ; and that the standard 
may be changed from gold to silver and from silver to 
copper or tin, and still the actual currency remain 
precisely the same. This statement he explains as 
follows. "The standard of a currency is that com- 
^ modity, by surrendering a fixed quantity of which 
^ a certain amount of the current legal tender money 

* of the country is obtainable ; and the value of which 

* quantity, therefore, that amount conveys and ex- 

* changes for. If the currency of a country consisted 
^of £1 legal tender notes, and such notes were 
^obtainable only by the deposit of standard gold 
' bullion at the rate of 123.274 grains for each note, 
^ and could not possibly be procured in any other way, 
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" then they would constitute a gold standard currency, 
" without a single gold coin belonging to it. It is 
'^ thus possible that a gold standard currency might 
^^ be established in a country without any gold coin at 
" all. If £1 notes could be obtained in the way just 
" stated, and in no other way, then they would com- 
^^ mand in the market the same purchasing power as 
"the English sovereign. And they would do this 
" even though not payable on demand, provided that, 
" and so long as, after the currency had been stocked 
" with them, the demand of the country for circulating 
" medium should remain undiminished." 

And just as the business of a rapidly prosperous 
eountry could be thus transacted by means of paper 
tokens, so it could be managed by means of metallic 
tokens ; and all the more readily if the tokens were 
already in the hands of the people, and were habitually 
accepted by them in exchange for the full value that 
they originally cost, and at which only they could be 
increased in number as the daily growing wants of 
commerce should require. Such is the position of 
India at this time. Its inhabitants are in possession 
of a currency which, as above explained, is still circu- 
lating at the value of its original cost.* And if 
measures are now promptly taken to ensure that the 
cost of procuring rupees shall not be less hereafter than 
it was before the depreciation of silver, there will be 
no difficulty in maintaining their original value, and 
causing them to take their place in the currency, in 
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subordination to a superior gold currency to be after- 
wards gradually supplied. 

And the Government would not be called upon to 
provide any part of the gold for that gold currency. 
Those to whom the provision of the metal seems a 
difficulty, are probably unaware that the Government 
of India, as a rule, have nothing to do with providing 
the metal for coinage. Persons engaged in commerce, 
and indeed the public at large, have the privilege of 
having bullion coined, and it is thus by the public 
that bullion always has been and still will be supplied 
for coins required by them. 

And in answer to any doubt that might be felt 
as to whether gold would be forthcoming. Col. Smith 
points out that the quantity of gold bullion now in 
India (1878), was known to be to the value of 150 to 
160 millions sterling, and still increasing at the rate 
of fully four millions sterling a year, and this not 
including jewels and ornaments, but only fine gold 
bars. He quotes Gen. Ballard, late Mint Master at 
Bombay, to support his opinion that this bullion would 
be freely brought to the Mints to be coined. Not, per- 
haps, for immediate use as money ; in its new and more 
convenient form of coin, it might return to the former 
hoard ; but this coin would be available as money in 
time of need. Speaking of the large quantity of gold 
bullion in the country. Gen. Ballard wrote as follows: 
^^ This gold should at least form a resource in a mono- 
"tary crisis; but it is just at such a time that it 
^' becomes useless, because it is neither money nor 
<< convertible into money at the mint. Sovereigns and 
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" gold bars are used in many districts for circulation 
" and to adjust accounts. This answers well in easy 
" times ; if the owner wants money he can sell it for 
" rupees. But at a time of monetary crisis, every one 
^^ desires to sell his gold, and finds there are no buyers. 
*^ In almost all other countries the gold could be 
** readily turned into money at th^ mint. In India 
"this resource is not available.^^ 

Col. Smith adds : " With so large an amount of 
"gold already in India, and comparatively unem- 
" ployed and useless, it cannot be an exaggerated 
" expectation that some 30 or 40 millions of it would 
" certainly be coined ; especially with the charge for 
" coining reduced as proposed, from £1 to 3s. 4d. per 
" hundred pieces. And in the present circumstances 
" of India, and seeing how large a proportion of the 
" transactions are on a very small scale, it is probable 
" that a gold currency of 30 or 40 millions of ton- 
" rupee pieces, would be quite as much as would be 
"required for the convenience of trade." 

DEEANGEMENT OF THE DISTEIBUTION OP 
GOLD THEOUGHOUT THE WOELD. 

The foregoing facts and considerations meet also 
another somewhat kindred objection. Alarm has been 
expressed lest the introduction of a gold currency in 
India should demand so much of that metal as seriously 
to disturb its distribution throughout the world ; or 
espressing the same fear in more definite terms, that 
-B- .. 
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it would diminish the supply in London. In meeting 
that objection Col. Smith says it might not be beyond 
the possibility of doubt to assert that the measure in 
question would have no effect whatever on the London 
money market; but that it would probably be not 
more true to say that it would have any sensible effect 
at all. 

He then proceeds to argue out the question very 
carefully. " Gold production at the mines," he says 
" has no effect on the money market of any country 
" unless the metal be taken into the currency ; and its 
** introduction into the currency depends on the 
'' alteration it produces in the value of the whole stock 
" of gold in the world." 

The value of gold bullion, like the level of the 
ocean, is uniform throughout the world; there is a 
constant tendancy to equilibrium in its value, as 
compared with commodities. If in any country gold 
coins are in excess, they will cease to be supplied, and 
commodities will be supplied till they in turn begin to 
be in excess. When gold, as conveyed in currency 
exchanges for more goods in one country than in 
another, the bullion stream from the mines sets into 
that country, and as that becomes saturated turns 
elsewhere. Thus the currencies of the different 
countries are continually adjusting themselves and one 
another by the stream of gold, recording to the effective 
purchasing power which that metal has in those 
countries respectively. 

Any sudden new production of gold, therefore, say 
of five millions value, would not go into the currency of 
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any particular country, but would be divided among 
all the bullion markets of the world, and would diminish 
the rateable value of the whole of the world's stock of 
gold in proportion to the increase in the total bulk. 

During the last thirty years, the fresh production 
of gold has amounted to fully 600 millions sterling, 
and yet it has recently been still matter of debate 
whether prices have been materially affected. Hence 
we may judge as to the effect on the general tran- 
sactions of the world, of any small addition to the 
general bulk of gold, or of any small fresh drain upon 
it. 

If India were to begin to produce five millions of 
gold annually, that amount would not be absorbed 
into the British currency, so as to affect the London 
money market, it would be distributed over all the 
markets of the world. And in like manner if India 
were to begin to take three or four millions of gold 
annually, in addition to the quantity which she now 
habitually takes, the effect would be the same as of an 
equally small diminuition of the production at the 
goldfields. So much less would be annually dis- 
tributed; but the effect in any given country would be 
insignificant and inappreciable. 

British India now, as a fact, already absorbs more 
than four millions of gold annually, and if the Mints 
were allowed (as now proposed), to coin it at a 
moderate charge, there can be no doubt, that a part of 
this, as well as of the large stocks already in India, 
would be brought into use as coin, and so help to the 
gradual establishment of a gold currency. 
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Thus the new requirements from abroad of the 
material for such a currency would really be extremely 
small. And it is to be noticed that for any supply 
that might be required, the natural source would be 
not England or Europe, but Australia ; by reason of 
the saving of interest by the transport from that 
country to India rather than to England. 

THE PEOPEE EATE OF EXCHANGE FOE 

THE EUPEE. 

Some objections were taken to the rate of 2s. assumed 
by Col. Smith for the rupee, on the ground that it 
was too high. In 1870, Col. Smith had made a very 
careful analysis of the latest information on the point, 
including the prices of silver and gold and consequent 
value of the sovereign in rupees for fifteen years to 
1867 inclusive; the result of which gave the true 
average value of the rupee as nearly as possible at 2s. 

In his fourth Essay he detailed further investi- 
gations which he had made into the same question. 
He examined a number of documents of various dates 
beginning with the Bengal Military Orphan Society, 
in 1783, and extending down to 1857. He also ex- 
amined the rate of Mint certificates for gold bullion, 
and the rates paid for the Hon. E.I. Company's Bills 
from 1853 to 1873. The result was that from 1832 
to 1873 the rate in all the periods taken was a small 
fraction under 2s. ; while prior to the former year it 
was mostly from 2 to 3 pence above that amount. In 
particular, the average rate of the council bills for the^ 
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twenty years ending in 1873, allowing for 60 days 
discount in India, was a fraction above 2s. to the rupee. 

He goes on to observe, 1st. — That in so far as 
commerce is concerned it is unimportant what rate is 
fixed ; after due notice commerce could accommodate 
itself to any rate, provided it is settled and not liable 
to sudden fluctuations. 

2nd. — But that in order to rectify the great dis- 
turbance that has taken place in the currency, it would 
be indespensable to restore it to what it was before the 
disturbance began, i.e.^ before 1873. We have then, 
he observes, in favour of the 2s. rate, not only the 
incalculable convenience and advantage of arranging 
the Indian currency in a simple and easy relation to 
our own monetary system in England : but also the 
inexorable claims of justice to be attended to in making 
reparation for the damage done by the accidental 
events of the last few years : and the further obligation 
to guard the interests of the native tax payers of India, 
by keeping up in the markets of the world the full 
exchangeable value of the contributions levied from 
them. 

Col. Smith furthur pointed out that the rate of 
the Indian exchange is not necessarily identical with 
the value of the rupee. It depends for the moment 
on the balance of indebtedness between the two 
countries, and if permanently high or permanently low, 
might indicate that one of the two currencies was over 
charged and depreciated compared with the other ; but 
its indications appear and disappear both ways, oscilla- 
ting about the mean rate which ought to be the rate of 
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value established between the currencies. Thus the 
Indian exchange has oscillated since the present rupee 
was established, viz : from 1835 to 1875, between 
Is. lOd. the lowest rate, and 2s. 2d. the highest, the 
mean being Is. llfd. ; and the mean for the 20 years 
immediately preceding 1875, being exactly 2s., allow- 
ing for the usance of the bills. Thus, as the rupee 
currency was originally established as worth 2s. the 
rupee ; as it has varied but little above and below that 
rate since its establishment ; as the rate for 20 years 
preceding the late collapse was on the average precisely 
that, as for two whole years in 1864 and 1865 it 
exchanged with gold at above that rate ; and as the 
Indian tariff of prices is unchanged since ; it seems 
clear that the normal value of the rupee currency in 
India as represented by the tariff of Indian prices is 
substantially the same as it was when it was originally 
established. And considering the constant fluctuation 
in the price of silver at present, and the dangerous 
uncertainty as to the future, which unite in making it 
almost a necessity to substitute a more suitable standard 
of value for India, it is proper as a matter of justice as 
well of expediency, that it should be fixed at the ratio 
of 2s. to the rupee. 

THE DANGEK OF FOKGEEY. 

Another objection made was that the high artificial 
value given to the rupee would lead to the fraudulent 
coining of rupees, not of base metal as usual in forging, 
but of standard silver. The objection was ingenious 
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rather than even plausible, and Col. Smith had no 
difficulty in refuting it. He pointed out that the same 
kind of danger, if danger it can be called, has existed 
for the last half century in England, where the silver 
coinage is rated 22 per cent, above its intrinsic value ; 
as well as in France, where the silver ftve-franc piece 
is similarly over-rated 11^ percent.; and that in 
neither country have the apprehended frauds ever been 
found or even suspected to exist. 

And he pointed out further, that in fact, a much 
greater temptation to false coining has existed in Tndia 
itself ever since 1835. For a successful coiner from 
base metal now gains the whole value of the coins he 
produces, less a small fraction for time and material, 
and yet there has been no false coinage to any extent 
worth consideration. The present supposition is that 
rupees, would be coined from standard silver, for the 
sake of the difference of, say 20 or 25 per cent, in the 
value. In other words, that the same risk as at present 
would be incurred, for the sake of only a fourth or a 
fifth of the now possible gain. Though the coining in 
silver, being much more difficult than in soft metal, 
would not only require a far higher degree of skill ; 
but if in quantity at all to affect the value of the 
currency, would need to be carried on upon a very 
large scale, with an establishment and machinery which 
could not possibly escape detection. 

It was further urged that the false coin might be 
imported from abroad. But, in the first place, why 
more than during the last half century, when the gain 
would have been five or six fold what it would in th 
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case supposed ; and again, no small importation would 
be sufficient to ajEEect a currency of not less than 2000 
million pieces. 

No one considering the matter can think it would 
"be an easy thing to smuggle into India even so small 
a quantity as a million of rupees ; but even if that 
quantity were introduced every year, the effect on the 
currency would be only the same as if private bills to 
the amount of £100,000 were drawn in India on 
England. The transaction would pro tanto diminish 
a balance of trade favourable to India, and would do no 
more. It would in fact injure no one but the Govern- 
ment ; and the Government only by depriving it of the 
profit of coining the like sura. Just as smuggling salt 
or opium would pro tanto lessen the revenue from 
those commodities. 

Thus it is seen on examination that there is 
absolutely nothing in the objection raised. That the 
supposed new danger would be far less than has 
always existed of the same kind without serious injury. 
That home forging is not in the least to be expected J 
that the smuggling in of false coin from abroad is not 
at all more likely ; and that even if either took place 
to any amount at all probable, it would do no material 
harm. 

This refutation was in substance put forward by 
Col. Smith anticipatively in his very first essay, and 
was repeated again and again with enlargement in 
several subsequent publications. Yet the same futile 
and unreal objection, having a kind of plausible 
appearance to catch the unreflecting, continued to be 
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advanced time after time in different quarters, up to the 
close of the controversy, just as if it was quite new, 
and had never been met and refnted at all. 



ALLEGED DANGER TO THE INDIAN OPIUM 

EEVENIIE. 

Apprehensions were suggested that the proposed 
measure might endanger the Indian Opium Bevenue^ 
Two different and even opposite methods were 
suggested in which it was said this might happen ; 
but Col. Smith had no difficulty in disposing of both 
these objections. 

First, it was urged that one effect of stopping the 
indiscriminate coinage of silver in India, would be to 
lower the exchange between that country and China. 
But Col. Smith showed that the real effect would 
be exactly the opposite. The Indian currency being 
kept up to its original and proper value of 28. to the 
rupee, would evidently be worth more than other 
currencies based on silver at its metallic value. If 100 
Chinese taels had formerly been worth 300 rupees, and 
if the latter retained their fall value in goods or gold, 
while the taels had lost 25 per cent, of theirs through 
the depreciation of silver ; then the 300 rupees would 
be worth 133| taels instead of 100, and the exchange 
would be greatly improved instead of falling off. 

It may be argued perhaps that the rupees would 
not retain their currency value if sent to China. This 
is true, but they would not be sent to China. In Indi^ 



they would exchange for commodities at their full 
value, or would purchase gold bullion at par, i.e. at 
Ks. 38 : As. 14 : the standard ounce. Thus they 
would command gold at all times for export. 

It may be added, that even when a gold currency 
is fully provided, it is not usually the gold coins which 
are exported, but gold bullion purchased with them. 
This is the case even with the English gold coinage, 
except to those countries which use our sovereigns as 
currency. 

Another doubt was suggested as respects the 
Opium Kevenue, based on exactly the opposite ground ; 
viz., that in consequence of the depreciation of silver 
and the undiminished value of the rupee, the opium 
would need to sell at a higher price in China in order 
to pay the Indian exporter, and that this would 
restrict the sale. But it is only necessary to explain 
that the depreciation of silver in China would merely 
mean the rise in price of all commodities and labour • 
and that in exact proportion to the increase of the price 
paid for the opium, would be the increased price 
obtained for the articles given for the silver with 
which to pay for it. In other words, that the real 
power of China to purchase opium, as represented by 
the commodities of commerce, would be exactly the 
same after the change as before it. 

THAT THE PEOPOSED MEASURE WOULD 
FURTHEE DEPRECIATE SILVEE. 

In the following remarks, found among his papers, 
Col. Smith deals with a further assumed objection. 
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"There is another objection which has never 
'^ been stated, but which I think biasses the mind of 
" many who are too well acquainted with the subject 
"to be misled by the other doubts and fallacies; 
"and that is that, were my proposals carried out, 
" India would be withdrawn from the silver valuing 
" countries, and would cease to take her fair share of 
" that metal from the markets of the world. Con- 
" sequently that there would be a great fall in the 
" value of silver, which would be chiefly caused by 
" the closure of the Indian Mints and the action of 
" the Latin Union and Continental States. 

" In answer to this it must be admitted that if 
" gold were allowed to enter and take the lead in the 
" Indian currency, there would probably be some 
"diminution of her demand for silver /or a time ; that 
^\ is, until she had acquired a stock of gold sufficient 
" for her usual wants. But it must be remembered 
" that there is a very large stock of gold already in 
" India, part of which would very probably be coined ; 
" and that while on the one hand not a single rupee 
" can leave India, it is certain that the very large 
" demand for silver referred to by the Committee of 
" the House of Commons, Page 37, in substitution for 
" barter and for ornaments, must continue, for gold 
" could not be used in such poor localities. 

" And if we turn our attention to the state of 
" Indian Society and habits, it will be manifest that 
" for very many years if not decades to come, the 
" principal business of the country will be transacted 
" with the silver currency ; and that if the natives be 



^ afforded the opportunity, they will absorb, indeed, as 
' they do at present the gold required for hoarding and 

* ornaments besides a few coins for the larger 
^ transactions of trade and making presents ; but that 
Hhe main bulk of the currency and of the annual 

* addition to it, will be of silver as it has hitherto been. 

" India requires on the average of late years four- 
^ fifths as much gold as she does of silver for these 
^ purposes ; and it is an injury and grievance to the 

* natives that they are obliged to use it under con- 

* ditions which alter its value so often and so con- 

* siderably. It is a grievance that for their dealings 
' with the Central Asian States and inland traders they 
^ cannot use the currency of the country without a 

* loss of two to three per cent. ; and that gold which 

* would be specially suitable for such payments out of 

* the country, is held subject to such fluctuation." 



CONCLUSION. 

The foregoing are all the objections which it seems 
necessary to notice in detail ; and it is now time to 
close this paper. This will be appropriately done by 
quoting two passages from the Essays. 

In essay No. 13, prepared as already said to be 
read before the Statistical Society, Col. Smith thus 
notices two of the defects of the present currency 
system of India. 

^^ Instead of having all the essential requisites of 
** good money, the Indian money is wanting in one of 
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" the most important requisites, viz., the power of 
" automatic adjustment with the currencies of countries 
** having a gold standard. This is owing to circum- 
'* stances peculiar to India, viz., her heavy tribute and 
" council bills, &c. For her dealings with England 
" and most of Europe, with Australia, Japan, New 
" Zealand, and all our British Colonies, silver is quite 
" unsuited, and gives rise to grievous perplexities, 
^^ disappointments, and losses. Silver is well fitted 
^^ for India's domestic use, in the great bulk of her 
^* ordinary petty dealings ; but she needs gold for her 
^^ larger payments, and for international transactions. 

'' When silver was unfortunately chosen as the 
" standard of value, India had comparatively no foreign 
" trade. Since then that trade has increased five-fold ; 
^^ and at the same rate of progress will surpass the 
" present trade of Great Britain in fifty years more. 
" For the wholesale dealings connected therewith, 
* ^ silver is quite unsuitable as it would be in England. 

** The use of silver is, further, a grevious burden 
" on the trade carried on by land with foreign 
^^ countries, such as that with Central Asia and Bussia 
" by caravan. It must also be a very serious impedi- 
^^ ment to trade with Afghanistan, Kashmir, Nepaul, 
" Thibet, China, Burma, indeed with all countries 
" where land transport of coin is unavoidable. 

'^It may be said that gold is plentiful in India and is 
" doubtless used in such trade. True, it most probably 
^^ is,and if so the fact discloses another phase of the evil» 
^^ If gold had a steady value in India there would be 



" no difficulty in using it ; but as elsewhere explained, 
** its price varies with the rate of the English exchange; 
^^ so that the inland trade too, is subjected to all the 
^^ fluctuations and risks which oppress and obstruct the 
^' commerce of India with Europe. If by the adoption 
^^ of a gold standard the price of gold in India was 
^V fixed, the inland as well as the maritime trade of the 
^* Empire would be released from this very serious 
" burden. 

Again, Essay No. 12, drawn up for the Secretary 
of State's committee, concludes as follows : — 

" Finally, gentlemen, I very respectfully beg to 
" bring to your notice the fact that the scheme which 
" I have called my proposal has now been under 
'^ discussion for three years ; and having been circulated 
*^ privately to more than three hundreds persons, has 
" been subjected to attacks and objections on every 
" conceivable point ; to which I have replied, with 
" what success you will be able to judge. I have per- 
** severed because, in spite of the severe condemnation to 
" which my views have been occasionaly exposed,! have 
<' a firm conviction founded on an elaborate study of the 
**many branches of this intricate subject, that they 
" are based on truth and will stand investigation. 
" And as long as I have the privilege of being allowed 
^^to express an opinion, I cannot refrain from en- 
^^deavouring to draw attention to the mistake of 
" allowing the Indian currency to run the risks it must 
^* encounter if nothing be done. My plan, I would 
^^add, is in strict accordance with true currency 
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"principles; and in fact will bring the Indian 
** currency into conformity with that of England." 

** It will give rise to no alterations in prices, but 
"will prevent them. It will, in fact, make no 
" alteration in anything whatever, except the exchange; 
" and it will accomplish the rectification of the currency, 
" and. establish it on the footing approved by the late 
" Mr. James Wilson, and desired by the Indian 
* ^ Government ever since, without the slightest disturb- 
" ance or excitement, almost without even the know- 
" ledge of the people. It will obviate fresh taxation, 
" by putting an end to the losses now threatening to 
" call for it ; and by the gradual introduction of gold 
" will dominate prices and regulate them ; preventing 
" for the future all but the most trifling fluctuations 
" of the exchange, and putting an end to the incalcu- 
" able losses and miseries caused by the many fluctua- 
" tions which have prevailed." 



More than three years have passed since those 
words were penned ; and still nothing has been done. 
The heavy sacriflce of Indian Eevenue, and the losses 
and inconveniencts to private persons still continue 
unchecked ; while the general desire in India for a 
gold currency remains unsatisfied. 

For the present the subject seems to have been 
quite lost sight of in official circles. But it may be 
confidently expected that a time will come when it 



will again attract attention ; and it is hoped that the 
present publication may be in some degree useful in 
bringing into narrower compass and more concise form, 
Col. Smith's proposals and the arguments by which he 
supported them, previously somewhat scattered through 
many controversial papers, and so render them more 
easily accessible to persons desirous to study the 
subject. 
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LIST or PAPEES BY THE LATE COL J. L SMITH, E.E., 
ON THE INDIAN CUERENCY AND EXCHANGES. 



ESSAY No. 1. — On the means of restoring the Indian currency 
to the value it possessed previous to 1870, and 
fixing the same by introducing a gold coinage. — 
May Uty 1876. 

ESSAY No. 2. — Containing answers to some objections, 
and further explanations of the proposals contained 
in the essay of May. — Aug. Ist, 1876. 

ESSAY No. 3. — Containing answers to some further 
objections. — Sept. Uf, 1876. 

ESSAY No. 4. — Remarks on the resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the comments thereon by the 
" Times," on the difficulty caused by unlawful 
coinage ; and other objeccions. — November Ist, 1876. 

ESSAY No. 5. — Eeply to the objections contained in a leading 
article in the " Economist " of November 11th, 1876. 
—Feb. Uth, 1877. 

NOTE 1. — Brief explanation on certain points. — October 22tid, 

1877. 

NOTE 2. — Explanation in reply to some further doubts 
concerning the value of the rupee : as to the alleged 
difficulty of raising the rate of exchange with India : 
as to the effect of a gold currency in India on the 
London Money Market, and as to the Opium 
'Revenxie, — November 2nd, 1877. 

ESSAY No. 6. — On the depreciation of the value of silver, 
with special reference to the exchange between India 
and England. Read before the Society of Axts on 
the 29th March, 1878. 



ESSAY No. 7. — On the late Mr. James Wilson's argument 
as to a breach of faith and injustice to the natives 
of India^ by introducing a gold currency. Inclu- 
ding also a reply to opinions expressed by the Editor 
of rtie " Economist."— t/wne 20th, 1878. 

ESSAY No. 8.— Correspondence with the "Times," and 
further explanations not published. — October Ist, 
1878. 

ESSAY No. 9. — ^Reply to a memo containing objections to 
the measures proposed for the rectification of the 
Indian Exchange. — November let, 1878. 

ESSAY No. 10. — ^Answer to some objections by Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, in a work on the wealth and commerce of 
nations. — Jan. lOth, 1879. 

ESSAY No. 11. — On a change of standard for India. Paper 
read before the Committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, on tne 19th April, 1879. 

ESSAY No. 12. — On a gold standard and silver currency. 
Paper prepared for the Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India. — May 10th, 1879. 

ESSAY No. 13.— On the local value of a Legal Tender 
Currency, with special reference to an improvement 
of the Indian Exchange. Intended to be read 
before the Statistical Society; but eventually not 
so read.— Feb. 10th, 1880. 

ESSAY No. 14. — Silver and the Indian Exchanges, discussed 
in question and answer, with a few words on 
Bimetallism. 



Baldwin, Printer, Grosvenor Works, Tunbridge Wellfl. 



